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2 The CoUhorpe Cousins. 

most other things, thoroughly, she set 
about considering the subject of her future 
home. 

She was an independent woman, hav- 
ing a fair income, and an only child, — a 
daughter of seventeen, and she had few 
family ties on her side of the house to let 
or hinder her in the choice of an abode. 
So, having the wide world to choose from, 
it was no wonder that she was a long 
time in coming to a decision, or that 
when she did come to one it should be 
the result of accident. 

While she was making up her mind 
where she would dwell permanently, she 
stayed in lodgings in that part of the 
Brompton Road which is hard by Sloane 
Street. From this 'vantage ground she 
could deploy into tlie Park, or into the 
fascinating millinery and trimming shops 
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which adorn Hyde Park Corner, with 
equal facility. And, additionally, these 
lodgings had the charm of being imme- 
diately opposite ' a town and country house 
agency office/ 

At this office, and in looking through 
the catalogues which this office, with in- 
exhaustible patience forwarded to her 
day after day, Mrs St Leger spent the 
first months of her widowhood peacefully 
and pleasantly. Meanwhile her daughter, 
Doris, went backwards and forwards to 
the South Kensington daily, assiduously 
copying pictures in the public gallery, and 
making acquaintances. 

Doris was rather young for her age, 
and this was no wonder, her mamma 
was so very young for hers. But about 
Doris's youthfulness there was nothing 
silly or giddy. She was only a good, 
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true, unconventional, honest little girl, 
who allowed herself to be very much 
what Nature had made her, and who 
was utterly unskilled in, and ignor- 
ant of, any of the arts and sciences 
by means of which the female human 
creature is apt to improve its appear- 
ance. 

Mrs St Leger felt intuitively that 
though Doris was a fair-featured, grace- 
fully grown young girl, she ran no risk, 
and was in no danger, while taking her 
daily walks to and from the South Ken- 
sington Museum galleries. The girl was 
too quietly well-bred and self-possessed, 
too good and dignified a little lady, for 
any fear of impertinence or annoyance 
from loungers of any order being offered to 
her, assailing her mother. So the two 
spent this period of their lives very 
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happily in their temporary halting place, 
the lodgings in Brompton Road. 

Still, happily as she was spending her 
time in lodgings, Mrs St Leger never 
neglected the duty of looking over the 
house-agent's list constantly ; but after a 
time she did it with the hope almost 
that she might not see anything to suit 
her yet. 

At last, in casually glancing over the 
columns of a paper where she was un- 
suspicious of being suited against her in- 
clination, she saw advertised a dwelling 
that seemed in every respect so fitting, 
that she felt bound to give it reasonable 
consideration. 

* Gloucestershire. A pleasant resi- 
dence, standing in its own well-cultivated 
grounds, containing dining, drawing, and 
morning rooms, five bed and two dressing 
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rooms, kitchen, scullery, offices complete, 
and stable, etc., etc. One mile from 
a thriving market town. Apply to Messrs 
So-and-So for cards to view. Rent, forty 
pounds per annum.' 

*Well cultivated gardens, and a stable 
where we can keep a dear little pony for 
me to drive. Mother, it's the ideal place. 
If we get into it at once, I can plant 
white lilies, and sow sunflower seeds, and 
have an aesthetic garden by June,' Doris 
said, when her mother pointed out the 
advertisement to her. 

* I wonder if there are any people one 
can visit in the market town } ' Mrs St 
Leger said reflectively. * Your father had 
some relations in Gloucestershire — in fact, 
sisters ! ' 

* My aunts ! and I've never heard of 
them even ! ' Doris said, with an air of 
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surprise that had something of reproof 
in it. 

* My dear Doris, your poor dear father 
had no time to keep up family interests. 
You know how many years he was in 
India, and when he came home at last, 
it was only for us all to be exiled to 
Ireland — ' 

* Exiled ! Oh, mother ! no one en- 
joyed life more than you did in Dublin, 
and at Mallow,' the girl interrupted 
vehemently. 

Doris loved her mother dearly, but 
she would not permit feigned regret to 
pass unquestioned, even from her mother. 

*Ah! well, well, I always made the 
best of things,' Mrs St Leger said com- 
placently. * But, as I was saying, your 
father had no time after he came home 
to seek to renew broken intercourse and 
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interests with his sisters. But I know 
he had two, and I think I've heard him 
say they lived in a little market town in 
Gloucestershire.* 

' Do let us look them up/ Doris said, 
with the fearlessness of facing new re- 
lations which is characteristic of youth. 
* Let us advertise in Gloucestershire local 
papers for two old Miss St Legers. 
How jolly it would be for me to find a 
brace of kind old maiden aunts.' 

*One of them, at least, is married. I 
know that, because when your father saw 
the marriage in the papers, he was very 
angry with his sister for not having 
married into the county set — into their 
own set, in fact.' 

' Was papa's a very swell family ? ' 
* A very good one,' Mrs St Leger said, 
drawing herself up ; ' otherwise I should 
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not have dreamed of entering it. Col- 
thorpe/ she added, apparently irrelevantly, 
looking at Doris triumphantly. 
* Colthorpe — what, mother "i ' 
*Colthorpe is the name of the town 
your father's sisters lived in.' 

' It may be at the other end of the 
county. Miles and miles away from this 
place we're going to look at,' Doris said 
discontentedly, and her mother refrained 
from wording her resignation to the fact 
of distance and want of knowledge of one 
another, continuing to intervene between 
her husband's sisters and herself. 

A day or two after this saw the mother 
and daughter down in Gloucestershire. 
They had themselves driven to the little 
market town, which was a mile from the 
junction at which they left the train ; 
and after interviewing the agent and 
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obtaining cards of admission, they were 
on the point of driving on to the house, 
when the agent said, — 

* Beechwood Lodge is really exception- 
ally well situated as regards society. 
There are several very nice country 
places within visiting distance of it. It 
is only a mile from this town which, 
as you see, is a bright, busy, lively little 
town, abounding in good shops ; and a 
mile and a half from you on the other 
side you will have Colthorpe, where 
there are good circulating libraries, and 
dressmakers and milliners, and all the 
other necessaries of life that will com- 
mend themselves to Miss St Leger.' 

* That's where my aunts live, isn't it, 
mother ? ' Doris asked. 

Mrs St Leger scowled slightly, and 
shook her head. She did not want the 
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relationship proclaimed, until she knew 
in what spirit these long-neglected sisters 
would receive her. This consideration 
influenced her partially ! So did the 
more important one of how far she might 
feel disposed to recognise the sisters. 

Beechwood Lodo^e was all and more 
than they had hoped and anticipated it 
would be. A pretty, unpretentious, con- 
veniently arranged house, the work of 
which could be efficiently done by two 
servants. Mrs St Leger had been too 
long accustomed to military discipline and 
routine to fall into the common feminine 
error of believing that the duties which 
were only sufficient to occupy the time 
and hands of two domestics, could be 
more adequately performed by four. 
Moreover, unlike many women who have 
had a lengthy experience of luxurious 
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Indian life, she was a self-helpful, ener- 
getic person, prompt in action, and blessed 
with that love of and faculty for order, 
which saves its possessor from ever mis- 
laying or displacing anything, and con- 
sequently from wasting time in searching 
for it 

The preliminary arrangements were 
speedily made. A lease of Beechwood 
Lodge was taken for seven, fourteen, or 
twenty -one years, in fine disregard, or 
oblivious forgetfulness rather, of the pos- 
sible propinquity of the unknown sisters- 
in-law. The arrangement, laying out and 
planting of the garden, together with the 
management of the * useful lad ' who was 
to act as gardener and groom, was en- 
trusted to Doris. And for a few weeks 
Mrs St Leger*s whole mind and time 
was engrossed by the absorbing work of 
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fitting up and furnishing her house prettily 
and economically. 

Though Beechwood Lodge stood in 
the centre of its own grounds, those 
grounds were not of sufficiently large 
dimensions for the house to be very far 
from the high road which ran between 
Hillsditch, the nearest town, and Col- 
thorpe. Consequently, as only a few 
shrubs intervened between the house and 
the well-clipt holly hedge that divided 
the grounds from the road, passers-by 
had a clear view of the improvements 
that were being made day by day in the 
widow's little demesne. 

After about two months Mrs St Leger 
rested from her praiseworthy decorative 
labours, and declared to Doris and herself 
that she * was prepared now for people 
to come and be as critical as they pleased.' 
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And Doris (who was perhaps a little tired 
of the horticultural work which was un- 
seen and unappreciated and unshared by 
any other than the useful lad, whose sym- 
pathy and admiration for the results his 
young mistress achieved expressed itself 
uniformly in the words, ' I think it looks 
bootiful, miss,' which became monotonous) 
said eagerly, — 

' Now, you'll let the aunts know weVe 
here, and invite them to see us, won't 
you ? ' 

Mrs St Leger dropped her work — a 
high art arrangement of split pomegranates 
on dead-leaf Roman satin, and uplifted her 
hands with a gesture of dismay. 

* They've clean gone out of my mind, 
Doris! And now I'm settled here — 
fixed to this place for seven years at 
least.' 
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* And I hope for fourteen, or even 
twenty-one,' Doris said, with an approv- 
ing laugh. * What have the aunts to do 
with that ? ' 

* Dear child, I've been terribly remiss.' 

' I feel it in my bones, as old nurse 
used to say, that they won't be huffy 
about your long neglect, because it was 
father s doing more than yours,' the girl 
said reassuringly. 

' Oh ! it's no fear of their huffiness 
which is distressing me,' Mrs St Leger 
said candidly. * I am blaming myself 
for not having found out whether or not 
they will be advantageous to you, before 
I settled down here with you. Doris, 
you can have no conception of the anxieties 
which beset a mother, especially the mother 
of an only child, and that child a daughter.' 

* Dear mother, I hope I shall never do 
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anything to cause you anxiety/ Doris 
cried lovingly, sweeping the pomegranates 
off her mother's lap, and putting herself 
in their place. ' You and I, shoulder to 
shoulder, always — always^ will be stronger 
than any stand off or putting-down 
relatives.* 

* Ah ! you don't fathom my fears. 
You don't in the least grasp the real 
cause of my anxiety,' Mrs St Leger said, 
smoothing her daughter's bright, rough 
hair. * What I dread is, not that they 
may hold themselves aloof from or pretend 
to look down on us, but that they may 
be in such a social position and in such 
narrow circumstances that we may find 
it so unpleasant that we may be obliged 
to hold aloof from them.' 

'Why?' 

* Because — oh ! because of a multiplicity 
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of reasons. The responsibility that is on 
me concerning you is a very grave one, 
my child.' 

' If my aunts are poor, humbly - placed 
people, we may be a comfort to them, 
mother dear.' 

' I don't mean so poor that they'll per- 
haps want help from us,' Mrs St Leger 
said, forcing a blush, and feeling very 
sincerely vexed. ' My dread is that we 
shall find them in the second social 
stratum ; and if they are, and we have 
anything to do with them, good-bye to 
my hopes of launching you properly set.' 

' The county set don't seem impatient 
for that ceremony to come o/i", do they ? ' 
laughed Doris. 

'Well-bred people are very rarely pre- 
cipitate in the matter of calling,' Mrs St 
Leger observed oracularly. 

VOL. I. B 
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* I know they're not ; that's why I like 
ill-bred people. The only people I know 
here to speak to are the baker and the 
butcher, and the milkwoman ; they were 
nice and straightforward ; they wanted 
to know us, so they called the first even- 
ing we came here.' 

' They had something to gain from us, 
Doris. They had wares to supply, which 
they knew we should demand ; the great 
system of wanted and wanting worked 
between us and them,' Mrs St Leger 
explained. 

'The same system ought to work be- 
tween the county set and us, and us and 
the aunts,' Doris declared, and then she 
went on to say that she 'wished it would 
work soon, for now that they had settled 
into the house, and there was no more 
hard work to be done, it was getting dull.' 
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'Supposing, for a change, we walk into 
Colthorpe and do a little shopping, and 
look at a pony and little carriage that I 
see advertised for sale?* Mrs St Leger 
suggested. And Doris jumped at the 
suggestion, and forgot the aunts, as what 
girls would not have done who loved 
ponies, and saw the prospect of possessing 
one opening before her. 

It was midway through June when this 
conversation took place between Mrs St 
Leger and Doris, and blue unclouded 
weather had been reigning for more than 
a fortnight ; so all the country was car- 
peted with verdure and flowers of every 
hue, and yellowing grain. The walk 
from Beechwood Lodge to the little town 
of Colthorpe was between plantations for 
a great part of the way, so although the 
afternoon sun was a burning one, they 
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were able to keep in the shade, and so 
arrived cool and un - wayworn in the 
High Street of the little town about four 
o'clock. 

It was just sleepy time, or early tea- 
time, or gossip time, as divers people 
were variously inclined, when the two 
ladies walked along the nearly empty 
sunny street, and stopped at * Risdale, 
Silk Mercer and General Draper.' For 
it was the advertisement of a handsome 
pony, fourteen hands high, seven off, 
sound, quiet to ride and drive; also a 
pretty, well-built, nearly new Victoria, by 
best London maker, — * Inquire at Ris- 
dale's, Silk Mercer and General Draper,' 
which had aided in bringing Mrs St 
Leger into Colthorpe this day. 

Colthorpe was a biggish, prosperous- 
looking, clean, and altogether well-kempt 
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place. And this shop before which they 
paused was well worthy of the prominent 
position it occupied in Colthorpe. On 
one side of its folding plate-glass doors, 
a large bow window was tastefully dressed 
with a few adroitly displayed delicate 
coloured silks and satins, suitable for 
summer wear. While in the twin win-, 
dow on the other side white, cream, and 
coffee-coloured Indian muslins, and dif- 
ferent kinds of lace were draped, but 
not crowded together. 

.' Actually here are some of Liberty's 
silks 1 ' Doris almost shouted. 

*And this black silk Maltese must be 
at least half- a -yard wide. How ex- 
quisitely it will do for that broche-satin 
of mine,' Mrs St Leger murmured from 
the other window. 

* What a charming shop for a country 
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place/ Doris went on, stepping back to 
view the general effect of the frontage. 

Then she remembered that serious in- 
terests were at stake ; the pony, while 
they were idling, might be snapped up 
by some more ardent purchaser. So, with 
one wistful glance at the fair - coloured, 
soft-falling silks in which she was long- 
ing to enwrap her supple, slim, tall young 
frame, she drew her mother into the 
shop, the doors of which opened wide 
to receive them, guided by a deftly 
pulled cord. 

Though there were no loiterers in the 
long sunny street, the two ladies and 
their movements had been keenly watched 
by two pairs of eyes. 

Immediately opposite to * Risdale, Silk 
Mercer,' a comfortable, tall, red -brick 
house stood, bearing on its door a brass 
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plate, with the legend, * Miss St Leger, 
Milliner and Mantua Maker/ inscribed 
thereon. 

Miss St Leger's was an old-established 
and distinctly highly-respectable old family 
business. In speaking of his other sister s 
marriage to his wife, Colonel St Leger 
abstained from mentioning that his mother 
and her mother before her, had given 
their whole time and talent to the art 
of decorating the heads and shoulders of 
the Gloucestershire ladies to the best of 
their ability. In other words, his grand- 
mother and mother had been highly- 
esteemed milliners, in a highly-remunera- 
tive way of business. With the profits 
of her bonnets, his mother had sent him 
first to a first-rate public school, then to 
a private tutor's, and then into the army. 
While she lived he was grateful, and 
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kept up old associations. When she 
died, and the younger daughter insisted 
on following her mother's vocation in 
her mother's native town, instead of join- 
ing her fortunes with her brother and 
assuming a position to which she was 
not born, he had first been offended, and 
then had suffered himself to drift apart 
from his sisters. The rest was easy ! 
He had concealed their actual place in 
the social scale from his wife. 

On this very afternoon that Mrs St 
Leger and Doris came to look at Ris- 
dale's handsome pony and well-built Vic- 
toria, Miss St Leger and her sister, Mrs 
Risdale, were having a cup of tea in the 
former lady's upstairs sitting-room, the 
window of which overlooked the street. 
The window was open, and on the sill 
outside there was a box full of mignonette 
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and sweet-scented stocks, over which the 
light breeze played, bringing an atmo- 
sphere of fragrance and freshness into 
the room. 

The furniture was all, or nearly all, old. 
Contemporary indeed with that grand- 
mother who had made the * millinery 
and mantua-making ' business connection 
about eighty years ago. The chairs were 
wide-seated, straight-legged, inlaid many 
of them with brass at the backs, or else 
well and delicately carved. The tables 
were straight - legged also, and the fine, 
tall, old secretary - wardrobe, with its 
bars of finely -carved wood crossing, 
its glass door, lattice-wise, would have 
been a joy to a collector of Chippen- 
dales, with its wealth of brass work and 
carving. 

The only modern articles that had in- 
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vaded this eighteenth-century rcx)m was 
a sober -hued, well - patterned carpet, a 
black and gold cabinet, on which was 
displayed some genuine old pottery and 
porcelain, and a pretty little basket-w^ork 
tea-table of to-day, covered with an elabor- 
ately crewelled cloth. 

This table was drawn up close to the 
window, and the two sisters were sitting 
at it, sipping their tea, and talking in 
the desultory, leisurely way in which 
one is apt to talk about four o'clock on 
a hot June afternoon. 

They were both of them well-looking 
women of over fifty. The elder, Mrs 
Risdale, was more matronly in figure 
and face too than her unmarried sister, 
but there was nothing coarse or obese 
about her. She was stout, and her good 
motherly face was plump and rosy. But 
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all exuberance of form and colour was 
toned down by the decorous, well - cut 
black satin and cashmere dress, which 
proved satisfactorily that the silk-mercer 
did not debar his wife from the privilege 
of selecting the best materials his estab- 
lishment supplied. 

Mrs Risdale had untied her bonnet 
strings, and thrown back her lace shawl, , 
and altogether implied by her manner 
that she was prepared to stay a while 
and have the 'good talk,' which she and 
her sister loved to have daily, though 
the topics and interests they discussed 
would have seemed miserably small to 
many people. For they were women of 
limited experience, as regarded the world 
outside Colthorpe and its ways. Yet the 
accumulation of interesting matter which 
they had to pour out on one another, 
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did a day chance to pass without their 
meeting, was indeed prodigious. 

Miss St Leger was of spare habit, 
and fair, pale complexion. Time had 
been when she had delighted in setting 
off these natural gifts to the best of her 
professional ability, with all the dainty 
combinations of ribbons and flowers and 
laces, of which she had control. Years 
ago there had been a wordless, indefinite, 
half-shamed-face, half-frightened sort of 
flirtation between Miss Amelia St Leger 
and a young tenant farmer in the neigh- 
bourhood. But the sweethearting had 
come to nothing, partly because he had 
never manfully striven to make it come 
to something, and partly because he had 
once on one occasion, after a market 
dinner and several friendly glasses, gone, 
in an untoward hour, to the milliner's 
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shop, and, to the disgust and dismay of 
Miss Amelia, had frightened some of 
her best customers. 

But this was a long by-gone and nearly 
forgotten story now. He was a hale and 
prosperous man, the father of a number 
of pretty daughters, for whom Miss St 
Leger often made bonnets and hats. 
And she was a happy, contented old 
maid, devoted to her nephews and nieces 
the Risdales, and pleasantly occupied with 
the labours by which she was realising 
a very fair income. 

* Now Carrie's gone, I feel more than 
ever that I want Mabel home,' Mrs Ris- 
dale said after a drowsy pause. Carrie 
lyas her recently married eldest daughter, 
and Mabel, the second Miss Risdale, was 
away studying art in Munich. 

' I'm afraid poor Mabel will find Col- 
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thorpe dull after all the changes she has 
had ; you see, there are no young girls to 
be companions for her here,' the aunt said, 
sympathetically. 

' As you say, her education will have 
quite unfitted her for any society she will 
get here,' the proud mother replied com- 
placently. ' But I don't expect to be 
lucky enough to keep her long; she's 
prettier than Carrie, and see how soon 
Carrie was snapped up/ 

' Mabel will be more fastidious than 
Carrie, I think,' Miss St Leger said 
quietly. 

' Now, Amelia, that's very unkind of 
you,' Mrs Risdale said warmly. ' I don't 
say that John Hutchingson is perfect, or 
very brilliant ; but he's well-off, and gentle- 
manly, and as good as gold. Carrie's a 
very lucky girl ; she starts with a better 
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income and a better home than her father 
could give me for many a long year after 
we married ; she ought to be happy and 
contented/ 

* And so she Is, Mary, no doubt,' Miss 
St Leger said cheerily. * Still, I think 
Mabel will be more fastidious. My dear, 
you don't want your daughters to be all 
after one pattern, do you 'i ' 

Mrs Risdale took no heed of the 
question. She was leaning forward to 
look out of the window. Miss St Leger 
followed her sister's gaze till her eyes 
rested on Doris and her mother. 

* Who are they }' Miss St Leger in- 
terrogated. 

* The new people at that little place 
Beechwood, between this and Hillsditch. 
I don't know their names, but I saw them 
the other day in their garden, when I 
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drove past. The girl is very pretty ; 

something Carrie's style.' 

' I'm glad those new hats are set up 

in the window,' Miss St Leger said 

thoughtfully. Then she added, ' Excuse 
me a minute, Mary. I'll just go and see 
that the showroom looks trim ; they're 
almost sure to come in here presently.' 

Just then a shop-boy came running over 
from Risdale's, to ask if ' Missus would 
kindly step over ; some ladies were look- 
ing at her pony, and master didn't like to 
let it go without consulting her,' 

' I suppose I must go,' Mrs Risdale said, 
rising leisurely. ' He ought to have 
named a price in the advertisement, to 
be sure, and not want me to go and 
haggle over it. Well, if I can't come 
back, Amelia, you'll look in in the even- 
ing, won't you ? I want you to read 
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Carrie's last letter, and to look at the 
birthday present Tm going to send her. 
Dear child, though her husband gives her 
everything she can desire, she does like 
to have something from home.' 

Then Mrs Risdale crossed the street, 
and passed through the shop into the 
courtlet behind the house, and so, looking 
very sonsie and well-to-do, but not specially 
refined, she came upon Mrs St Leger and 
Doris, who were looking at the pony, 
the Brownie. 

Mrs St Leger flattered herself that she 
knew the points of a pony tolerably well ; 
also she felt intuitively that these people 
were trustworthy. Accordingly, after a 
very brief inspection of the Brownie, and 
discussion as to his merits, she agreed to 
become the purchaser of the pony and 
Victoria for a fair and moderate sum. 
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*We are only selling it because we 
want something a little more substantial 
for my husband to drive,' she explained. 
Then, on Mrs St Leger offering to give 
a cheque for the turn-out at once, Mrs 
Risdale asked, — 

•What name — to what address shall I 
send it to-morrow ? ' 

And Doris told her briskly, — 

' To Mrs St Leger, Beechwood Lodge, 
on the HiUsditch Road.' 



CHAPTER II. 



A BASKET OF EGGS. 




HEN Doris so clearly and un- 
hesitatingly gave her mother's 
name and address, Mrs Risdale 
realised the truth — nearly the whole of the 
truth — at once. This was her brother's 
child. A St Leger born, one of her own 
kith and kin ! And the quiet, elegant, 
composed, and extremely good-looking 
little middle - aged lady, who was still 
engaged in inspecting Brownie's points, 
was her brother's widow ! the wife who 
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had probably alienated him from his 
sisters. 

A wave of emotion swept over Mrs 
Risdale s heart as these thoughts flashed 
through her mind, but she had sufficient 
self-control to remain outwardly very calm, 
as she said, — 

* St Leger was my maiden name/ 

* Mother, it must be one of my aunts ! ' 
Doris shouted, springing as she spoke 
over to where Mrs Risdale stood, and 
before Mrs St Leger could bring any- 
thing like etiquette to bear on the matter, 
Doris had the relationship clearly de- 
fined between them, and was hugging and 
kissing her aunt warmly. 

The revelation had come upon Mrs 
St Leger abruptly ; but, unprepared as 
she was, much credit was due to her 
for the effort she made to seem moder- 
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ately well pleased at it. She shook 
hands with her newly-discovered sister- 
in-law, and apologised for not having 
recognised her under her married name 
by saying, — 

' You know your brother was not a 
man of detail in conversation at all. 
He mentioned to me that he had a 
sister married, but forgot to tell me 
the name of the gentleman who be- 
came her husband.' 

At this allusion to himself, the gentle- 
man who had become Mrs Risdale's hus- 
band, and who had been experiencing 
some of the bitter outsider sensations 
during the last two or three minutes, 
came to the fore a little, and suggested 
that perhaps the ladies would find it 
pleasanter to. continue their conversation 
in the house than in the stable-yard.. 
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Whereupon Doris, unconscious of her 
mothers agonised conviction that this 
entrance into the house as invited 
guests would irretrievably commit them 
to a friendly — not to say familiar — 
policy, linked her arm in Mrs Ris- 
dale's, and led rather than followed 
that lady into the sitting-room behind 
the shop. 

Whither Mr Risdale did not follow 
them. He was an upright, estimable 
man, pursuing his callings straightfor- 
wardly and manfully. Bullying no man, 
and cringing to no man in the way of 
business, but being a little apt to find 
— or rather to fancy — himself at fault 
in a social stratum that he felt to be 
above his own. 

His feelings out in the stable- yard had 
not been enviable while his wife and her 
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niece were establishing their relationship. 
He had to stand by and say nothing, 
though he saw that the relation was not 
a delightful one to the lady who was about 
to purchase his pony. Worse than this^ 
he had nothing to do. Behind his counter, 
in case of any momentary awkwardness, 
he could unroll yards of silk or satin, and 
send them along in glossy lustrous waves 
that gave both him and his customer 
something to think and speak about But 
out in that yard, embarrassing as was 
that remark of his wife's as to her maiden 
name, he could not cover his own con- 
fusion by taking up Mrs Risdale and 
unrolling herl Nor could he make a 
dignified progress to another shelf in 
search of another article. Nol he was 
compelled to stand still and watch Mrs 
St Leger in silence, until he had that 
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happy thought of proposing an adjourn- 
ment to the house. 

The sitting-room in which Mrs St 
Leger presently found herself, listening 
to Mrs Risdale's expressions of warm 
and hearty delight at having at last made 
the acquaintance of her brother's child 
(she did not say much about her brother's 
wife), was a well-furnished roomy dining- 
room. But its great charm was not in 
its size or adornments, but in the fact that 
its French windows opened out into a 
large, high-walled garden, full of flowers, 
and fruit-trees, and sweet herbs gay with 
butterflies hovering, and dragon flies dart- 
ing here and there, and pervaded by the 
soothing hum of innumerable busy bees. 

*Was it any thought of ns that in- 
duced you to settle in this neighbour- 
hood?' Mrs Risdale asked with a faint 
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hope that Doris at least had been 
anxious to know her father's people. 

* No, it was pure accident that made 
me take a fancy to the description of 
Beechwood Lodge/ Mrs St Leger said, 
determining that she would not weave 
a net of family feeling about her own 
feet at least. * The size and surround- 
ings of the place struck me as being 
exactly suitable to my circumstances, 
and the fact of there being very good 
society in the immediate neighbourhood, 
influenced me on Doris — on my daughter's 
account ; above all things it is essential 
that young girls should have the com- 
panionship of their own class.' 

Mrs Risdale murmured assent, and 
thought of her own daughter Mabel. 
But she said nothing. Mabel at least was 
too precious to be thrust upon anyone. 
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Meanwhile Doris had been making a 
tour of the room, looking at some portraits 
that hung on the wall, and some photo- 
graphs that stood on the mantelpiece. 

* Who is this in uniform ? ' she asked, 
pointing to an oil painting which repre- 
sented a plump young man in tight red 
clothes, leaning airily against a cannon. 

*That was your poor papa, my dear, 
when he got his step and was made a 
captain.' 

Mrs St Leger rose and crossed the 
room to look closer at this portrait of 
her warrior in his youth. She had been 
really fond of her husband, and if this 
painting had borne a resemblance to the 
man she had known and loved, she would 
have been thawed into a more genial 
bearing towards his sister. But, as it 
was, the likeness was only unpleasantly 
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suggestive in its new crudeness, of what 
he possibly was before years of cultured 
association had made him fascinating, and 
she turned from the daub with an expres- 
sion of cold disappointment. 

* Are these your daughters ? Are these 
my cousins ? ' Doris now asked, taking up 
a photographic group of two very pretty 
girls, and a fine frank-faced, good-looking 
young man. 

*They are my two daughters and my 
son/ Mrs Risdale said quietly ; but, quietly 
as she spoke, the expression of pride in 
her children was so deep and unmis- 
takable, that Mrs St Leger found herself 
saying,— 

* Let me see them, Doris ; dear me ! 
what extremely nice - looking young 
people.' 

* Fancy them being my cousins, mother ! ' 



\ 
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Doris exclaimed excitedly. * Are they at 
home ? shall I see them ! two months 
wasted for me at Beechwood, and they 
were so near us all the time/ 

* No, dear, they're none of them near, 
Tm sorry to say,' their mother said fondly, 
and then she went on to tell them that 
her eldest daughter had lately married, 
and was living in London, and that her 
son was in his brother-in-law's house with 
a view to entering into partnership by- 
and-by. 

* And this one ? ' Doris asked, pointing 

to Mabel, 

* She is in Munich, studying,' her 
mother said proudly. 

'Indeed!' Mrs St Leger said, develop- 
ing a little more animation, * she has some 
special talent then, I suppose ? * 

*A talent for drawing and painting; 
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yes, unquestionably I may say my child 
has that/ Mrs Risdale answered, and then 
as Mrs St Leger rose with an evident 
determination to go, Mrs Risdale be- 
thought herself of Amelia over the way. 

* I am not your only aunt, my dear/ she 
said cordially, addressing Doris, of whom 
already she felt very sure. * Your father 
had another sister ; she lives just opposite ; 
will you come over and see her ? she is 
Miss St Leger still.' 

* Another day — ' Mrs St Leger was 
beginning, but Doris interrupted her. 

* Oh no, mother dear, now, at once. 
'* Another day" seems ages ahead.' Then 
again she tucked her hand under Mrs 
Risdale's, and declared out loud that it 
was lovely to have found out her relations 
at last. 

Mrs St Leger had nothing for it but 
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to gather herself together and follow her 
impulsive daughter through the shop and 
across the street to the millinery estab- 
lishment opposite. She nearly sank under 
it when she found herself in a showroom, 
having the bowing, polite, mistress of the 
place introduced to her as * Miss St Leger, 
poor Edward's other sister/ Up to that 
moment, the widow had buoyed herself 
' up with the fallacious hope that the un- 
married sister was living in a state of 
genteel decay and idleness in lodgings 
perhaps. But there was the name of St 
Leger on the brass-plate on the -door, 
and there was Doris hugging the milliner, 
and calling her dear aunt.' 

The moment had not come for showing 
a stern front, and repelling these people 
who were so ready to make her one of 
them, Mrs St Leger felt. Nor was this 
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quite the time to remonstrate with Doris 
on her untoward geniality. Accordingly, 
as she could be nothing else with good 
effect, Mrs St Leger was faintly civil, and 
suffered herself to be wafted whithersoever 
her sisters-in-law and daughter willed. 

' Do come up and refresh yourselves 
with a cup of tea,' Miss St Leger hospi- 
tably proposed; and Doris, who was 
thirsty, and ardently desirous of further- 
ing the intimacy, irrevocably seconded her 
aunt by saying, — 

* Yes, mother, do. I am much too 
delightfully excited to walk decorously 
along the high road yet, and I want to 
hear much more about my cousins.' 

* It seems almost a pity you should 
walk home, leaving your own pony- 
carriage to be sent after you,' Mrs Ris- 
dale suggested; and Doris seized the 
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suggestion, and insisted on its being 
acted upon. 

*We can send the boy for straw and 
oats to that farm close to us, mother ; 
they're sure to let us have enough to 
last till to-morrow ; and I know the stable 
is clean, for I have made him prepare 
for a possible pony for the last three 
weeks \ and as we're going to drive home, 
we can stay a little later, can't we ? ' she 
said coaxingly. 

But Mrs St Leger was firm on this 
point. She gave in about the pony, 
feeling that this concession would make 
Doris more willing to depart. But as 
soon as the pony could be got ready, they 
must go home, * otherwise they would be 
late for dinner.' 

* Never mind dinner to-day, mother,' 
Doris pleaded. 
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* My dear Doris, I am not going to 
get into a slip-slop way of living simply 
because we are in the country, and out 
of society for a time,' Mrs St Leger said 
severely. And the two aunts looked at 
one another, and murmured something 
relative to their being upper people, and 
supposing it was useless to ask Mrs St 
Leger to stay to such a homely meal. 

. Mrs St Leger was chilly but perfectly 
polite. 

' I am sure it's extremely nice, and it's 
very kind of you to invite us, but I am 
rather punctilious about domestic routine 
being rigidly adhered to, and I fear if I 
begin to break my own rules I must 
expect to see disorder reign in the place 
of discipline.' 

* But we've seen nothing of you yet, 
and it does seem so hard after all,' Miss 
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St Leger pleaded. Whereat Mrs St 
Leger smiled wanly, and said again, — 

* You are very kind.' 

But Doris said nothing; only she got 
close to Miss St Leger, and smqggled 
her hand into her aunt's in a way that 
warmed the old lady's heart. 

The pony - carriage was now ready 
waiting at the door of the milliner's shop, 
and Mrs St Leger had to drink still 
deeper of the bitter cup. Her two sisters- 
in-law insisted on coming out to see her 
off comfortably in a friendly and familiar 
way that was exquisitely annoying. Worse 
than this even, Miss St Leger, seeing 
they had no rug in the newly-purcha$ed 
carriage, ran in and got her own, and came 
out and tucked it round them with hearty 
goodwill that would not be gainsaid. 
When at last she did drive off, Mrs St 
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Leger felt that all Colthorpe would know 
within an hour that she and her daughter 
* belonged to these tradespeople/ 

For a time she kept silence. Brownie 
was spirited and fresh, and apparently the 
task of managing him absorbed all her 
energies. But Doris had no restraining 
influence on her tongue, and no dread of 
anything she said being coldly or unsym- 
pathetically received. 

* Mother, don't you feel happy ? I do ; 
it's more like a lovely dream than any- 
thing else. To go into Colthorpe without 
a thought of them, and to find a host of 
such dear, dear relatives ; aren't those girls 
pretty ? ' 

'What girls?' Mrs St Leger asked 
stiffly. 

* Why, my cousins to be sure.' 

* They seem to be good-looking young 
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women, but even in the photograph one 
could see that they have no style — no 
sort of distinction about them ; they look 
like what they are, the daughters of 
respectable tradespeople.' 

' They look charming 1 ' Doris said 
swiftly; ' and I'm longing, oh ! I'm longing 
to know them ; life won't be like the same 
thing I feel when my cousin Mabel comes 
home/ 

Mrs St Leger felt that the moment had 
come when it behoved her to do battle 
for her caste, and to strive to save her 
daughter from the snares that might be 
set for her by relations, who though 
worthy, would be detrimental. 

' Doris, I have always been an affec- 
tionate and indulgent mother to you, have 
I not?' 

'The best and lovingest of mothers,' 
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Doris said warmly ; ' and to-day I feel it 
all — all you are and all youVe been, more 
than ever ; it's all so happy now. We've 
got a pony, and IVe always longed for 
one, and I like a country life, and it won't 
be the tiniest bit dull any longer, because 
I shall have a girl friend and companion/ 

' You will soon have several, I've no 
doubt ; the neighbouring families will 
soon be calling ; in fact, as I have taken 
sittings in Hillsditch Church, I expect 
on Monday all the visitable people in 
Hillsditch and around will call on us.' 

' Don't you mean to go to that dear 
little village church where we've been 
all along ? ' Doris asked disappointedly. 

' No, dear ; I only went there because 
I wouldn't show in my parish church till 
my house was in order to receive people. 
But, as I was saying, on Sunday I shall 
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go to Hillsditch Church ; after that we 
may expect the neighbourhood to call.' 

* It won't so much matter now if they 
do take a long time about it, will it ? ' 

* Our social status will command a 
speedy recognition, I am sure,' Mrs St 
Leger said, with suave stateliness. * As 
the widow and daughter of a distinguished 
military man of high rank, we shall be 
gladly admitted into the best circle/ 

* Oh, of course, that will all be very 
nice ! But having such a jolly set of 
relations close by will make us inde- 
pendent of mere acquaintances, won't it ? ' 
Doris said judicially. * I feel quite as 
if I had a right in the neighbourhood, 
now that I've seen the aunts. I wonder 
when they'll come out to see us. Did 
you ask them for any particular day, 
mother ? ' 
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' Indeed I did not, Doris/ Mrs St 
Leger said, vexedly. 

' Never mind ; I can drive in to- 
morrow with an invitation,' Doris said, 
consolingly. 

' Doesn't it occur to you that it will 
be necessary for me to be very guarded 
in my intercourse with them, Doris ? ' 

* Guarded ! — guarded in your inter- 
course with my father's sisters ? ' 

* Yes, dear child ; for their position 
may seriously affect yours. It was rash 
of me to come into this neighbourhood ; 
but I always took it for granted that 
your father had but one sister, and that 
she had married and left the country. 
It has been a fearful blow to me to-day 
to find that not only is she settled in 
vulgar plenty in trade close to us, but 
that another sister bearing the name of 
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St Leger blazons that name before our 
eyes on the door of a milliner's shop!' 
Mrs St Leger gulped, and the tears 
came into her eyes as she spoke. 

The blow to her pride was a bitter 
one ; and though Doris could not sym- 
pathise with, she was still sorry for her 
mother. 

* Poor mother ! ' she said, softly, as 
they drove into their own gateway ; ' I 
do pity you so for being ashamed of 
them.' 

' Dear child, if pity makes you truly 
considerate for me, you will not need 
to pity me long,' Mrs St Leger said, a 
little illogically. 

Then they pulled up at the verandah 
outside the hall-door — a light, graceful, 
wooden verandah, covered now with the 
large flowering purple clematis, passion- 
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flower, masses of the starry-white jessa- 
mine, long clusters of French honeysuckle, 
and roses of every shade, from white and 
cream to deepest crimson. 

* The place looks prettier than ever 
this evening, doesn't it, mother ? ' Doris 
asked brightly ; and Mrs St Leger 
shook her head a little dolefully, as she 
answered, — 

* It is so pretty, so well suited to me 
in every way, that I shall suffer a dread- 
ful pang if circumstances compel me to 
leave it/ 

* rU go and see Brownie comfortably 
settled in his new stable,' Doris said ; so 
Mrs St Leger went in alone, and had 
her spirits greatly revived by the sight 
of a pack of visiting cards on her hall 
table. 

The neighbourhood had not even 
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waited for her to make the conven- 
tional first appearance at her parish 
church ! It had recognised her — recog- 
nised her in the * nick of time/ before 
Doris had committed them to an alliance 
of a pronounced character with the Col- 
thorpe aunts and cousins. 

These thoughts flashed through Mrs 
St Leger's active brain with the speed of 
lightning, as she glanced hastily at the 
various cards, which she had gathered 
up and carried into her cool, pretty, 
drawing-room. 

How peaceful, pretty, and pleasant 
were all her surroundings, and most of 
the conditions of her life ! The windows 
of the room were 'open to the darling 
west,' and the sun was setting gloripusly, 
flooding the sky with warm crimson and 
golden tints. There was a soft, tender 
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tone of green about the garden-ground, 
just outside the windows, and some night- 
stocks were beginning to yield their ex- 
quisite perfume. Through an open door 
she saw a vista of the daintily-decorated 
dining-room. A table, glittering with 
brightly polished glass and shining silver, 
and one of Doris's carelessly arranged but 
eminently artistic groups of flowers and 
foliage in the centre. A subtle odour 
of delicately prepared meats and fruits 
of the earth penetrated the house. Every- 
thing spoke — and smelt — of refinement 
and good taste. 

Presently Doris came running in through 
the open French window. 

' The pony seems quite at home al- 
ready, mother,' she began, standing 
before Mrs St Leger, who gently waved 
the cards before her daughter's eyes, 
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in triumph. * What are these ? Visitors 
already ? ' 

' Yes, Doris. Visitors already — such 
attention! But, then, well-bred people 
are always attentive and considerate/ Mrs 
St Leger replied, shuffling the cards as 
she spoke, and adroitly bringing those 
bearing the names of Sir Vynor and 
Lady Vince into the most conspicuous 
position. 

' You don't know that these people are 
well-bred yet ; you haven't seen them.' 

* True, I haven't seen them ; but, my 
dear Doris, baronets and their wives are 
presumably well - bred ; and I see no 
reason why we should suppose that Sir 
Vynor and Lady Vince differ from the 
majority of their class,' Mrs St Leger 
said, lightly and playfully. 

During the few minutes which had 
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elapsed since grasping the cards and the 
fact that the owners of them had called 
upon her, Mrs St Leger had resolved 
to obliterate the Colthorpe connection as 
effectually as it was possible. But she 
knew that, in doing this, great diplomatic 
skill would be necessary. It would not 
do to be abrupt and blunt — in other words, 
straightforward and candid — with Doris 
about the matter. Fiitesse would have to 
be exercised in the management of the 
affair. If Doris were to be openly 
ordered to seem to forget, to shun, and 
generally to ignore her aunts and cousins, 
Doris might rebel against the order ; and, 
as a good mother, Mrs St Leger argued 
that it behoved her not to drive her 
daughter into unseemly rebellion. But 
if Doris could be kept apart from them, 
until she had become habituated to con- 
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stant intercourse with people who soci- 
ally were unconscious of the existence of 
Mrs Risdale and Miss St Leger, then all 
might still be well, and life at Beech- 
wood as delightful as she had originally 
pictured it. 

Doris said something gracious and pleas- 
ant about the Vinces, but her heart was 
evidently not in that subject Then she 
went upstairs, humming an air from * Pa- 
tience/ that jarred on Mrs St Leger's 
nerves for the moment. 

' I wish Doris wouldn't sing about 
" Swears's and Wells's young girls *' to- 
night/ Mrs St Leger thought, as she 
presently went up to make the customary 
change in her toilet for dinner. * I have 
really had quite enough of shops and shop- 
keepers for some time to come.' 
This reflectionhad scarcely passed through 
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her mind when Doris shouted from her bed- 
room, the door of which was open, — 

* I wish you'd get a little bedstead for 
this little room next to mine, mother/ 

' Why, dear ? ' 

^ It will be just the thing for my cousin 
Mabel when she comes out to stay with 



us/ 



* We can talk of that later on, Doris/ 

* Ah ! mother,' the girl said, dancing 
across the landing to her mother's room, 
* it's easy for you to be patient, but you 
don't know how I am longing for a girl 
friend to come and stay at Beechwood, and 
enjoy it with me/ 

* Am / no companion for you, Doris ? ' 
Mrs St Leger asked rather sadly, not that 
she was foolish enough to be vexed with 
her daughter's natural yearning for youth- 
ful society, but because she felt that it 
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would be a very difficult task to detach 
Doris from blameless people, however 
unimportant they might be socially. 

' The very dearest and nicest/ the girl 
said heartily ; ' but you're not full of rest- 
less blood and muscles, and I am. And 
I fancy, from her photograph, that my 
cousin Mabel is as untiring and full of 
energy as I am. Shell come home 
knowing ever so much more about art 
than I do. What a help she'll be to me, 
if she's only good enough to notice me 
at all ! ' 

* Dear Doris, the " notice " will be 
accorded by us, if it's accorded at all,' 
Mrs St Leger said coldly, picking up her 
rings and putting them on fingers that 
trembled with emotion at the idea of 
Doris's deplorably radical proclivities. 

Then they went down to dinner, and 
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for the rest of the evening Doris had to 
listen to conjectures as to the personality 
and eligibility as intimate acquaintances 
of the various people who had left cards 
at Beechwood Lodge this day. 

' The Vinces being our nearest neigh- 
bours, I shall return Lady Vince's call 
first/ Mrs St Leger said to Doris ; and 
Doris replied, — 

* Hillsditch is nearer than their place, 
and I see some of the people who've been 
here live at Hillsditch,' 

* Ah ! but I must make inquiries before 
I return the townspeople's calls. In com- 
ing into a new neighbourhood one can't 
be too careful, especially with a daughter. 
Our position entitles us to visit in the 
best set, and it is evidently the intention 
of that set (as indicated by Lady Vince's 
prompt attention) to recognise our posi- 

VOL. I. E 
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tion and receive us unhesitatingly. It 
would ill become me, in return for their 
courtesy, to show myself ready to mix 
with the middle-class townspeople/ 

* I don't think I understand,' Doris said 
carelessly. 

'You soon will, dear,' Mrs St Leger 
said gaily, for she thought Doris was 
going to prove very amenable to social- 
political influence. * As I was saying, I 
shall return Lady Vince's call early next 
week. We shall then probably be asked 
to dine there to meet others of that circle ; 
and after one or two more invitations, I 
shall give a little return dinner, and later 
on a garden party.' 

' It sounds like the story of the specula- 
tive milkmaid and the basket of eggs,' 
Doris said, laughing ; * but I do hope 
you won't keep everyone else at arm's- 
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length until Lady Vince asks us to 
dinner ? ' 

* I shall not do anything rash ; you may 
rely upon that, dear child/ Mrs St Leger 
said complacently. 

But still, in spite of all these signs a'nd 
portents, Doris went on painting pleasant 
mind-pictures of frequent, untrammelled, 
affectionate intercourse with her aunts and 
cousins. 

Yes, ' cousins ! ' She did not even con- 
template confining herself to Mabel, but 
made up her mind to be quite friendly 
with all of them — even with Mabel's 
brother ! 
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CHAPTER III. 




YOUNG MATRON. 

RS JOHN HUTCHINSON 
very rarely suffered her morn^ 
ings correspondence to inter- 
fere with the comfort of her husbands 
breakfast. But on this day on which she 
is introduced in her full personality, and 
not as the mere * Carrie/ a name, to these 
pages, a letter from home made her 
regardless of the cravings for coffee and 
other creature comforts which her husband 
was experiencing. 

She was a pretty, nicely-rounded, clear- 
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complexioned, dark-eyed, bonnie little 
woman — bright, young, happy, and con- 
tented — and the pucker which gathered 
between her brows as she read her 
mothers letter was the first Mr Hutchin- 
son had, since her marriage, seen there. 
Still, though it perplexed him and awoke 
his sympathies, he refrained from com- 
menting on it, rightly judging that a little 
trouble dissolves better under the silent 
system than when solidified by remark. 

It was a very pleasant home this, the 
first married one, of the Colthorpe draper s 
daughter — a well-built, semi-detached villa 
residence in one of the many grovelike rows 
of terraces that abound in the Bayswater 
district. This one ran parallel with Palace 
Gardens, and was so conveniently near to 
Kensington Gardens that young Mrs John 
Hutchinson was able truthfully to aver in 
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her letters home that she * didn't miss the 
leafy shades of Colthorpe/ 

Her house was well furnished, with a 
liberal allowance of that black and gold, 
modern oak, and questionable Chippen- 
dale, which goes so far towards the 
preservation of artistic uniformity in the 
newly-decorated houses of the well-to-do 
middle classes. Her breakfast-table was 
prettily set forth with fine pale-blue china, 
and a fair amount of good' silver; for 
the wedding presents had been chiefly 
chosen with a view to service. And she 
herself sat behind the cafetiere in one of 
the prettiest white sateen and Breton lace 
robes de chambre that the heart of a young 
housewife could desire. 

John Hutchinson ate his scalloped ^^^ 
and neatly fried sausage-balls in silence. 
Then he passed on to deviled sardines. 
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discreetly brought in hot at the right 
moment Then he coughed, in indica- 
tion of a desire to have a cup of coffee 
handed to him. Still his wife went on 
reading her apparently interminable letter 
from home. 

At last he said, jingling his cup against 
hers as he spoke, — 

* May I have some coffee, Carrie ? I 
shall have sharp work to catch the nine- 
fifty train now. You seem to have a lot 
of news there .'* ' 

' Such news too, John,' she cried, throw- 
ing her letter down, and pouring out his 
coffee promptly. * My uncle, Colonel St 
Leger's widow and daughter have turned 
up at last, and mother and Aunt Amy are 
in a pleasant fuss about it. The girl's a 
dear thing, from all they say, but the 
mother thinks a lot of herself, — as we 
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always felt sure she did; and mothers 
letter is half full of pleasure and half of 
regret that Mabel should be coming home 
into the midst of it/ 

' Have they gone down to Colthorpe 
on purpose to hunt up your mother and 
Aunt Amy ? ' Mr John Hutchinson asked 
unconcernedly, as he rose up from the 
breakfast-table to prepare for the daily 
rush for the nine-fifty train. 

* No, no, you goose, no ! Don't you 
understand ? Mrs St Leger has taken that 
pretty place, Beech wood, on the Hills- 
ditch road, and from a word or two mother 
says, the Colthorpe shops will be painful 
facts to my unknown aunt ; but listen to 
this : " The daughter, Doris, is one of the 
prettiest, sweetest, most affectionate girls 
I ever saw. Both Aunt Amy and I have 
taken to her warmly, and it will be a real 
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pain to us now if our brother's widow 
separates us from our brother s child." ' 

* Good-bye, dear: I'm glad weVe out of 
it/ John Hutchinson said, as he kissed his 
wife. Then he went off, his wife shouting 
after him, — 

* If you think of it, bring Bertie home 
to dinner ; I should like to tell him the 
news.' Then she went through the light 
duties of ordering her perfectly-appointed 
house for the day, and then put on a 
walking-dress, and went out for a little 
shopping, and so employed the morning 
hours, harmlessly, if not profitably. 

Young Mrs John Hutchinson was situ- 
ated exactly as are thousands of young 
married women in London. Her hus- 
band's present income and expectations 
in the house of which he was junior 
partner, removed her far from all anxious 
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consideration of ways and means. She 
had excellent servants who could have 
done double the quantity of work that was 
required of them. Her wardrobe was 
new ; so was her plentiful supply of 
household linen, therefore there was no 
mending to be done. She did silk em- 
broidery and crewel -work so rapidly, that 
if she spent more than an hour or two a 
day over it, she would soon not have a 
square inch of space in her house unde- 
corated by her dexterous fingers. She read 
quickly, and, as she confined her literary 
studies to two new novels a week, a 
couple of fashion magazines, one or two 
society journals, and ' all that was interest- 
ing' in a daily paper, reading did not 
absorb many hours of her day. She had 
been transplanted from a country home, 
and put down in the midst of thousands of 
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her fellow-creatures, not one of whom 
she knew. Her husband's relations lived 
some miles out of town, and though they 
disliked a London life for themselves, 
they thought * Mrs John ought to think 
herself one of the most fortunate of 
women,' for having been taken from a 
little out-of-the-way country town, and put 
down without a want in one of the bright- 
est suburbs of our brilliant metropolis. 

But it so happened that, being without 
a care, without a want, without an occu- 
pation, and without a friend^ Mrs John 
Hutchinson occasionally felt very dull. 
Supremely happy, of course, had she not 
got her John and her pretty house; but 
still dull, and at times eagerly on the look- 
out for fresh sensations and new subjects 
of interest. 

Her husband was a partner in a pros- 
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perous coal merchant's house. His grand- 
father and father had been in the business 
before him, and had retired now to 
country houses, and carriages, and con- 
servatories, and great local consideration. 
But young John was not deemed ripe for 
these glories yet. For a while he must 
lead a suburban existence, and his wife 
must do all her driving in hired cabs 
by day, and broughams by night, as 
her mother-in-law and grand-mother-in- 
law had been contented to do before 
her. 

So it came to pass that, being a little 
weary of the long, comfortable, idle days 
that she passed in the midst of a crowd, 
alone, Mrs John Hutchinson let her mind 
dwell at great length, and permitted her 
imagination to run riot on the subject of this 
hitherto unknown charming cousin of 
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hers, who had formed the subject of her 
mother's letter this morning. 

By the time she had walked the length 
of Whiteley's windows in the Queen's 
Road, three or four times, and had selected 
and ordered home a few flowering plants 
in pots in such profusion as would ensure 
her verandah being regarded with envious 
eyes by opposite neighbours for the next 
four or five days, she had come to a deter- 
mination as regarded this cousin Doris. 
It was a kind, good-natured determination 
in itself, though it was born of complex 
motives, Mrs John Hutchinson felt her- 
self to be quite a beneficent young matron 
as she came to it. 

* ril make John take me down to stay 
with mamma from Saturday tiU Monday 
one week soon, and get my aunt to let 
Doris come and stay with me ; married, 
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well as I am, it's only what I ought to do 
for my sister and cousin to have them to 
stay with me often, and give them chances 
that they won't get in that dull old country 
place.' 

The resolve was such an amiable one, 
that, as a reward for having formed it, Mrs 
John Huchinson did not spend another 
dull moment for the remainder of the day. 
The prospect of soon having a pretty girl 
staying with her, whom it would be her 
duty to take about to theatres, and concerts, 
and flower-shows, was quite exhilarating. 
There would be a motive then for inviting 
some of John's young men friends to 
dinner. Up to the present time she had 
been chary of offering hospitality to any of 
John's bachelor crew, not because she knew 
and didn't like them, but rather because 
she faintly feared that John's happy domes 
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ticity might seem so tame a thing to them 
that they might beguile him back into 
club-land, and smoking orgies. 

But with a charming, pretty, socially- 
clever girl-cousin to help her to entertain, 
Mrs John Hutchinson felt she could render 
her pretty house a very agreeable resort, 
even to men labouring under the glamour 
of club life. 

* I've no doubt her mother isn't too well 
off. Uncle St Leger was always an extra- 
vagant man, mother and Aunt Amy have 
told me, and poor Doris will find it dull 
enough down there, for the Vinces and 
all that set will only visit among them- 
selves, and won't have anything to say to 
strangers, unless they're as rich as Croesus.' 

Mrs John Hutchinson meditated; and 
then she wrote to her mother, proposing 
a visit from her husband and herself, with- 
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out any reference to the newly-discovered 
relatives. By the time John Hutchinson 
and his brother-in-law came down from the 
city to have a game of tennis before dinner, 
Mrs John felt quite as if she had a right 
in, and a responsibility concerning, Doris ; 
she even grew a little impatient with 
her brother for evincing first perplexity, 
and then unconcern, about the young 
lady. 

* Considering she's the closest relation 
you have next to Mabel and me, Bertie. 
I think you might ask a question or two 
about her.' 

* I will, if you'll only look sharp and get 
your tennis shoes on, Carrie ; I'll ask my 
mother and you to leave the colonel's 
widow and daughter as entirely to them- 
selves as they've left us to ourselves all 
these years,' the young fellow said, laugh- 
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ing at his sister's exhibition of knowledge 
of these new St Leger relations. 

* You don*t understand, or you won't 
understand, which is it, Bertie ? They. 
have called already on mother and Aunt 
Amy ; it is they who have made the first 
move, not mother/ 

' All right ; are you ready ?' 

• I am ; but do you know, Beitie^ I don't 
very well Kke playing on the " Garde^ns " 
ground, as I don't know any " Gardens " 
people ; they all look as if they wondered 
never to see another lady with me. I shall 
be so glad when I can have Mabel — or-~ 
or another girl staying with me.' 

' I shall be glad wh^n Mab comes back 

from Munich,' the brother said, catching 

his sister's arm, and leading her on towards 

the gardens, in blithe disregard of her 

avowed disinclination to play there without 
VOL. I. r 
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another lady. * Mab's a brick of a girl ! 
She'll never let a fellow be idle ; you'll 
have to wafce up, old lady, if Mab comes 
to stay with you ; she won't let your play^ 
ing drop any longer, and I hope she'll 
shame me into working at landscapes 
again.' 

* How nice it will be for dear Mabel 
to have our cousin Doris so near as 
Beechwood,' Mrs John Hutchinson said, 
with an air of satisfaction. 

' Knowing Mab, and not knowing Miss 
Doris St Leger, I should say that she'll 
gain a good deal more by the companion- 
ship, if there is any, than Mab will,' 
Bertie replied. 

Then the exigencies of the game 
stopped further conversation about Doris 
for the time ; but it will be seen by those 
who have followed Mrs John Hutchinson's 
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remarks, that she also was founding 
imaginary fortunes on some perilously 
placed eggs. 

* I don't C2tre where she has been 
brought up, or who she has seen ; a hand- 
somer and more gentlemanly young man 
than Bertie isn't often met with,' the sister 
thought, as she watched her lithe, active, 
well-grown brother ; and the * managing ' 
spirit which assails sa many women began 
to enter into her. * I almost wish now;' 
she thought speculatively, * that I hadn't 
encouraged Bertie to go out so much to 
Streatham. John's sisters are not the 
kind of girls I should like Bertie to 
marry.' 

* Could you go down to ColthWpe 
with John and me on Saturday week?' 
she called out ; and her brother shook 
his head, pleaded another engagement^ 
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and asked her if she was home-sick 
already, 

* No/ she told him, and added, * but I 
want to speak to mamma about getting 
Mabel home soon. I can say more than 
I can write ; that's why I want to go 
down/ 

* I believe you want to have a squint 
at the new inventions at Beechwood; 
be advised by me, and follow my example, 
Carrie, Til keep clear of them altogether, 
and never give Mrs St Leger the chance 
of putting me in what she'd consider my 
proper place — several rungs of the ladder 
beneath her,' 

* What prejudiced folly you talk/ Carrie 
said, a litde angrily ; ' if they're thrown 
in our way, it will be our duty to be 
friendly with our mother's relations; and 
really, Bertie, I think you might go with 
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us, the first time I go home to pay a visit 
after my marriage.' 

But to this Bertie would not consent. 
He was under an engagement to go down 
to Streatham that very Saturday, and ride 
with Elinor Hutchinson, John's youngest 
sister. 

A little later on, when Mrs St Leger 
heard something of this nephew of her 
late husband's, she spoke of him rather 
disparagingly, as * only a coal merchant' 
But already Herbert Risdale was some- 
thing more than that. He was a man 
still young, having a good position in a 
prosperous house of business, with as 
much money at command as he had ever 
had the desire to spend, with free ingress 
to as much society as he had the inclina- 
tion to frequent, and with several fixed 
and strongly influencing ideas over aiKi 
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above these things, dominating his way 
of life. 

One of these ideas was that with his 
health, wealth, and large fund of mental 
strength and activity, he was meant to 
do more — to do better things — than just 
to live round the (for him) easy and re- 
munerative business life in which he had 
been placed. He did not see his way 
to adding to his responsibilities and aid- 
ing his less fortunate fellow-creatures yet. 
But he was convinced that if he went 
along straightforwardly, with his eyes 
open, and his will always good to do 
any deed, however small, so long as it 
were worthy, that something would occur 
to make him a better and busier man. 

But though he nourished this expec- 
tation — or aspiration rather — he was a 
capital friend and brother in the work- 
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a-day world in which he lived, and his 
own people were very far from guessr 
ing that he had ambitions and undefined 
hopes beyond the office and counting- 
house. 

His gratitude to his father for having 
freed him from the trammels of the shop 
in Colthorpe, and given him such an 
education as fitted him to fight shoulder 
to shoulder with gentlemen of culture, 
was deep and strong. But for all this 
grateful thankfulness to his father for 
having set him (Herbert) beyond it, he 
had no weak and snobbish distaste for 
or shrinking from the shop. By the 
shop his father had lived an honest, 
manly, upright life, and these qualities 
of honesty, manliness, and uprightness in 
one of its professors would have ennobled 
any trade, however mean, in Herbert's 
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eyes. When it is said * however mean/ 
it must not be understood to signify that 
Herbert Risdale would have been toler- 
ant of usurous lending, of quack doctor- 
ing, of wrecking, or of any sordid or 
villainous means of bringing grist to the 
mill. But * trade,' so long as it was 
honest and honourable, was not an ig- 
noble thing in the eyes of the man who 
had been fitted for better things than it, 
through his father's well-deserved pros- 
perity in it 

On the whole, it may fairly be sur- 
mised that Mrs St Leger would have a 
difficult task to perform, if, in the future, 
should she meet this nephew-in-law, she 
should attempt either to ignore or shame 
him. The fear that she might be called 
upon to do either had not sprung up in 
her heart yet. Only, she could not help 
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remembering that the likeness of the Col- 
thorpe draper's son was that of a man 
whom you wanted to look at again, and 
also that she was the mother and guar- 
dian of a very dear, winning, and wilful 
daughter, who had open and clear eyes 
to see all that was good and gallant, 
clever and comely in man. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

' FAIR, BUT LESS THAN KIND.' 




JACK in the days when Doris 
had been ' working/ as she 
called it, in the South Kensing- 
ton Picture Galleries, she had formed, as 
has been said, several acquaintances. One 
of these had made a very pleasant, but 
very passing, impression on her — passing, 
partly because the one who made it was 
one of those effervescent, fluctuating 
people, who rarely stay long enough in 
one mood, to carry out any wish or in- 
fluence conceived in the beginning of it, 
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and partly because the move to Beechwood 
Lodge had carried Doris St Leger beyond 
the borders of these South Kensington 
Art Gallery associations. 

This special acquaintance had about her 
a slight aroma of romance for Doris. She 
was a girl herself — a girl only a few years 
older than Doris ; but already she was 
playing an active, prominent, and inde- 
pendent part in the world. She had lived 
a happy, country life until she was about 
twenty. Then her father, a retired naval 
surgeon, had died, leaving his daughter 
Alice to the ' consideration ' of some wealthy 
relations, who regarded her as an honour 
thrust upon them. 

They did not want her, and they did not 
desire to have anything to do with her; 
and the girl Alice Blane had the courage 
and the sense to see, and admit that they 
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had right and reason on their side, in 
wishing to be quit of her as soon as they 
could. She never affected to be grateful 
for their grudging shelter and protection, 
biit let them see that she did not blame 
them for being what nature had made 
them. Nor did she pander to their good 
opinion of themselves by asking for their 
advice, but she set herself resolutely to 
work to use a talent which she felt she 
had — the talent for writing something that 
would take with the light-reading public. 
The story of her efforts and struggles, 
her rare triumphs and frequent rebuffs, 
her dogged perseverance, and her in- 
domitable pluck is not to be told here* 
Suffice it to say that, when Do^s met 
Miss Blane at the South Kensington 
Gallery, Miss Blane was a well-known 
name at Mudie's, and the fruits of her 
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industry were such as to enable her to 
walk independently, and to gather about 
her in a pleasant and refined way, a society 
whose work, and aims, and interests, and 
amusements were similar to her own. 

She was a pretty, young woman in those 
days, a graceful brunette, with an ap- 
parently inexhaustible fund of animal 
spirits to draw upon ; of all her coterie — 
and it was a gay and brilliant one — there 
was no more gay and brilliant member 
than this young Miss Alice Blane. And 
she was good-natured with it all, delight- 
ing in her own success, and being keenly 
desirous of furthering the success of others. 
Pleasant in her ways to other women. 
Pleasanter in her ways to men. Loving, 
being liked with all her heart, and, perhaps, 
a little too ready to give out the love and 
liking of that heart in return. 
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Miss Blane, by reason of her youth 
and popularity and success as a supplier 
of the light literature for which. there is 
such a demand, was very much in request 
in a flattering way, in a society which 
her well-to-do relations denominated * dan- 
gerous/ Not that these relations ever 
made an effort to withdraw her from this 
society about which they knew nothings 
but to shake their heads over her in^ 
fatuation for it, and its penuriously frivol- 
ous mode of life, looked solid ' and safe, 
^d did away with the supposition that 
thoughtful people might otherwise have 
entertained, that they were negligent of 
the safety and comfort of their young 
kinswoman. 

So it had conie to pass that her own 
kin failing to find in her either a grateful 
humble hanger-on; or a writer of -sufficient 
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brilliancy to irradiate them with any of 
her glory, washed their * hands of her/ 
as they termed it, and only took a faint- 
hearted interest in watching for that 
downfall of which, with doleful delight, 
they prophesied, would be her ultimate 
portion. 

Among those of her own kinsfolk who 
had revolted most angrily at the pos- 
sibility of her becoming a burden on their 
generosity when her father died, were 
Mr and Mrs Hutchinson of Streatham. 
Oddly enough, when she asserted and* 
proved her independence by maintaining 
herself by writing, they had been almost 
spiteful in their expressions of sledge-- 
hammer sarcasm and depreciation. 

If she had gone out as a lady-help 
OF a nursery governess, they would have 
been . gracious and good to her, would 
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have asked her to spend a. daj^ or two 
with them in the holidays, and have 
told their friends how kind they felt it 
behoved them *to be to that poor girl, 
poor dear improvident Dr Blane's daugh- 
ter/ Mrs Hutchinson would have liberally 
given the girl any quantity of cast-ofF 
clothing belonging to herself and her 
daughter, and would have sent Alice 
little hampers of new-laid eggs, and fresh 
vegetables at festive seasons. 

But when Alice became hajppy, well- 
known, popular, and moderately pros- 
perous, without being famous enough to 
Tjeflect credit on them, Mrs Hutchinson 
encased herself and her family in a coat- 
ing of hard, cold indifference, tinged with 
dislike, and showed the same deliberately 
whenever Alice approached her. She 
would not read or permit her daughters 
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to read anything written by their cousin. 
But she had a fine instinct for se- 
curing every adverse criticism, and a 
genius for making 'Alice Blane's last 
absurd failure' the topic when her 
husband was present, he having ori- 
ginally been rather more lenient to 
his hard-working niece, than his wife's 
Christian spirit had ever permitted her 
to be. 

Not that Mrs Hutchinson had any- 
thing definitely bad to allege against 
their niece. Indeed, she would frequently 
say she thanked God she never said a 
word against Alice. 

But she made this statement in a way 
that led her hearers to infer she could 
say an immense deal if she liked. More- 
over, she did a good deal of detriment 
to Miss Blane's character among those 
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who knew nothing about Alice, by a 
shake of the head and a struggle to smile 
severely, and a declaration that * in spite 
of all she would go on hoping for the best/ 

Of all this Miss Blane was blithely 
unconscious. She knew her relatives 
were narrow-minded and purse-proud. 
She felt intuitively that they begrudged 
her her independence, though it was an 
honourable one and cost them nothing. 
But she did not realise that, under a 
sanctimonious and respectable exterior, 
Mrs Hutchinson concealed a vindictive, 
self-righteous spirit, which would patiently 
bide its time to do any disliked fellow- 
creature an injury. 

Now, by one of the freaks of fate, it 
happened that on the very Saturday 
Herbert Risdale went down to Streatham, 
Miss Blane paid one of her very in- 
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frequent and formal visits to her Uncle and 
Aunt Hutchinson. For the sake of being 
able to say when the impending sword of 
shame and ruin (which they felt comfort- 
ably sure was hanging over her) fell, that 
they had always shown her consistent and 
continual kindness, they did now and 
again invite her to spend a dull day at 
their gorgeous house at Streatham. And 
she, feeling vaguely that some time or 
other she would not like to have her 
conscience charged with having neglected 
the advances of her own people, accepted 
their invitations with the best grace she 
could, and was rewarded by being re- 
garded as such an one as themselves by 
the countless sycophants who surrounded 
the rich Hutchinsons, and as being perni- 
ciously * free and easy ' by the Hutchinsons 
themselves. - 
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With her cousins, John, the husband 
of Mrs Risdale's daughter, Carrie, and 
his sisters, Alice Blane, got on compara- 
tively well. They liked her as an amusing 
person, who was not seeking to rob them 
of their birth-right by too well amusing 
their father and mother, as was the habit 
they divined of some charlatans, male 
and female, who had insinuated them- 
selves into the groove of familiarity, with 
the heads of the house. They liked her, 
and were glad that she dressed well and 
didn't want anything from their parents 
that might have cut off their own supplies. 
And though she was good looking, the 
Miss Hutchinsons were not jealous 
of her, for they thought themselves 
much handsomer in the first place, 
and, in the second, had no desire to 
marry or in any way outshine her 
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with any of her poor artist or other 
friends. 

But, as fate would have it, on the very 
Saturday Herbert Risdale went down to 
Streatham to ride with Elinor Hutchinson 
against his sister Carrie's wish, Alice 
Blane was there, spending one of her dull, 
duty days with her relations. 

She had come down early to luncheon, 
as it was in the unwritten bond she should 
come. And, according to unalterable 
custom, her aunt had said to her, — 

*The girls have their own plans for 
the day, of course, but if you like to have 
a nice drive with me, Alice, I shall be 
very happy to take you out ; the fresh 
air will do you good, and Tm sure we are 
none of us humbly grateful enough for 
the blessings of fresh air.* 

' Thank you ; I'll go with you foJ b 
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drive/ Alice had rejoined, knowing that 
she had no alternative. Then a well- 
appointed carriage had come round, and 
Alice had seated herself by the side of 
her buxom aunt, and the annual conver- 
sation had followed. 

It could hardly be called a conversation. 
Mrs Hutchinson had so large, and Alice 
Blane so small, a share in it. It was rather 
a monologue by Mrs Hutchinson, sparsely 
interspersed with semi-acquiescent shakes 
of the head from her niece. 

In plump and measured tones Mrs 
Hutchinson would begin by enlarging on 
that magnitude of mind in her husband, 
which precluded all possibility of his ever 
unkindly forgetting anyone. * He is so 
thoughtful ! Two or three times lately 
he has said to me, ** My dear, isn't it time 
we asked Alice down to spend a nice 
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quiet day, and have some beautiful fresh 
air ? " And I always have to explain to 
him that you, with your tastes and habits 
acquired from the set you chiefly live with, 
have no love for and appreciation for the 
country, and probably wouldn't thank us 
for trying to get you here/ 

' Indeed, aunt, Tm always happy to come 
when you ask me.' 

* Oh yes ! I know you come ! But we 
are mere quiet people, liking to pay our 
way, and to live respectably ; we do not 
aim at leading a fitful, feverish existence, 
made up of unwholesome excitement and 
garish gaiety.' 

To this Alice, having no answer to 
make, made none, whereon Mrs Hutchin- 
son went on more volubly and compla- 
cently than before. 

* I say sometimes, " If I could see Alice 
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writing something worthy to live, some- 
thing solid and practical, and likely to 
benefit her sex, I should feel better satis- 
fied ; " but you know, my dear, I don't 
pretend to sympathise with or to have 
any liking for the frothy style of fashion- 
able fiction. I would rather see you in 
a position of greater obscurity and less 
prosperity than you are in now.' 

* You're very good, aunt' 

* Oh, not at all!' Mrs Hutchinson said, 
deprecating the compliment magnificently. 
* The fact is, my dear, I have no small 
ambition for you. At present, by your 
ephemeral work, you maintain yourself 
pleasantly enough ; but I could bear to 
see you in penury if you were doing what 
I consider work more suited to you. I 
would rather see you living on bread and 
water, while you matured some work 
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sufficiently great to cast lustre on all be- 
longing to you, than as you are now/ 

' I am afraid you distress yourself too 
much about me/ Miss Blane laughed. 

* Not at all/ Mrs Hutchinson said 
affably. ' Your uncle is so good ; he quite 
thinks it a duty to inquire how you're 
going on occasionally. Now, we're both 
very anxious that you should save money. 
Making it freely as you do sometimes, 
you really ought to be putting by a good 
sum for a rainy day.' 

' I live from hand to mouth,' Alice said, 
daringly. 

' Good gracious ! and if you were laid 
up by illness, you would be dependent on 
— on — others for little comforts!' Mrs 
Hutchinson cried, horror-stricken. 

' Yes, aunt, but take courage,' Alice 
answered, * I have a written list of direc- 
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tions in case of illness in a handy place. 
The first on my list is that " my relations 
are not to be applied to for aid." You 
won't suffer, you see, however much / 
may, from want or illness.' 

* I think we'll go home,' Mrs Hutchin- 
son said stiffly, drawing the check-string. 
And she told her husband that night 
that Alice Blane had thrown back an 
offer of assistance in her (Mrs Hutchin- 
son's) face, and from that hour she 
solemnly abjured all interest in such a 
self-outlawed being. 

* It is to be hoped that her wicked 
spirit may be subdued by real privation 
and want,' Mrs Hutchinson said piously ; 
*but, under any circumstances, I shall 
feel it my duty to work as the humble 
instrument of Providence in abasing her 
as much as possible.' 
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Perhaps Mrs Hutchinson would not have 
clipped the darts she let fly against Alice 
Blane quite so deeply in venom, had the 
girl's offences ended with the drive. But 
the sins of the evening were of a deeper 
dye. Young Mr Risdale, John's brother- 
in-law and partner, who had come down 
avowedly to ride with and make himself 
agreeable to Elinor, had let himself fall 
a prey to Miss Blane's cheerful, chatty 
charm, which Mrs Hutchinson designated 
as ' Alice's insatiable craving for idle 
admiration.' 

* The way she laid herself out to attract 
that young man was positively indecent,' 
the outraged Mrs Hutchinson said after- 
wards in speaking of Alice's delinquencies 
to John, and John really felt quite timid 
as he replied, — 

* You don't say so, mother ; then I'm 
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sorry — really awfully sorry — to tell you 
that Alice is staying in the Risdales' 
neighbourhood now, and Herbert's home 
for a holiday, you know. Carrie came 
back from visiting her people yesterday, 
and she's in a great state of excitement 
about her newly-found aunt and cousin, 
Mrs and Miss St Leger, and, to her 
surprise and mine, Alice turns out to be 
an acquaintance of Miss St Leger's, and 
is staying with them now.' 

* Ah ! she's sure to be acquainted with 
everyone who is undesirable, and of 
whom one has never heard before,' Mrs 
Hutchinson said, trembling with futile 
vexation. For Herbert Risdale had won 
a high place in her regard, and that he 
should be in the way of being snared by 
Alice Blane, was a bitter thought to her. 

It must be admitted that Alice Blane 
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had not gone down to Beechwood Lodge 
in unconsciousness of the relationship 
between Doris St Leger and Mr Herbert 
Risdale. Brief as her intercourse with 
young Risdale had been, she had in the 
course of that one evening mastered a 
good many facts concerning him. Observ- 
ant and perceptive by nature, and with 
an acquired professional habit of putting 
two and two together rapidly, she seemed 
intuitively to arrive at correct conclusions 
without prying, or being vulgarly curious, 
or meanly inquisitive. She had, in fact, 
a warm-hearted way of seeming to throw 
herself into the current interests and 
hopes of those with whom she was a 
temporary contact. And so, after a very 
few sentences had been interchanged be- 
tween Herbert Risdale and herself, she 
had learnt that he was a Gloucestershire 
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man, and that he regarded his county as 
one of the fairest in England. 

She listened with unfeigned attention 
and interest to his vivid descriptions of 
the wild beauty, and the stirring, bracing 
atmosphere of the Cotswold Hills — of 
the lovely early verdure of the sheltered 
valleys and pasture lands — and of the 
way in which the famous * double Glou- 
cester' cheeses are made in beautiful 
Berkeley Vale ! Owing to his own en- 
thusiastic liking for the towns he talked 
about — the towns, every word of whose 
history, every one of whose antiquities 
and manufactories were familiar to him 
from boyhood, Alice found herself taking 
the liveliest interest in them herself. 

* I shall go down and spend a little 
time at Tewkesbury, I think,' she said. 

* And while you're there I'll come and 
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give you some boating on the Avon ; 
and while youVe making notes of its 
beauties to help out a scene in the 
novel of the future, Til sketch some 
of them,' he replied. 

* We'd better unite our talents, and 
do a few days ** On the Avon and about 
Tewkesbury," in popular form. TU do 
the letterpress and you shall illustrate 
it,' she said, and Mrs Hutchinson hear- 
ing this, writhed with wrath at her 
niece's audacity. 

• She's actually proposing to take a 
tour alone with young Risdale,' Mrs 
Hutchinson whispered to her husband 
presently. And he believed his wife, 
and felt seriously offended and disgusted 
with his niece. 

' We had better not have her here 
again when we have gentlemen guests, 
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since she has no sense of propriety/ 
he said, severely, and so poor Alices 
little bit of harmless, innocent chaff, was 
turned to her own detriment. 

* You couldn't have a better guide 
to Tewkesbury than I am, or to 
Gloucester city itself for that matter, 
Miss Blane ; my own home Colthorpe 
is only four or five miles from Tewkes- 
bury, and I was at school in Gloucester 
for five or six years,' Herbert was 
saying animatedly, when Mrs Hutchinson 
pricked her ears up to listen to the young 
people. 

' Really ! ' Alice responded with genuine 
interest. *A real coincidence, aunt,' she 
continued, as that lady fluttered within 
earshot. 

• Mr Risdale's home is at Colthorpe, 
in Gloucestershire, and a friend of mine 
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has just gone to live at BeechwooJ 
Lodge, on the borders of Colthorpe,' 

' Isn't it getting late for you, Alice ? 
by the time you get home it will be near 
midnight/ Mrs Hutchinson snapped ; but 
Alice was quite sure of her train, and 
had no intention of cutting short her 
conversation with Herbert Risdale at 
this interesting point. So she turned 
her face from her aunt towards young 
Risdale with eager sympathy as he said, — 

* I have just heard from my sister 
that the new tenants of Beechwood Lodge 
are an aunt and cousin of my own — 
a Mrs and Miss St Leger/ 

* From your sister ! Is Mabel home ? ' 
Mrs Hutchinson asked. 

* No, Carrie heard the news from mother; 
by the way, Mrs Hutchinson, I forgot a 
message Carrie gave me for you ; she 
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and John are gone down to Colthorpe 
till Monday.' 

* Do you know your cousin Doris ? ' 
Miss Blane asked. 

* Never saw her, and never heard of 
her till my sister told me this,' he 
said carelessly. 

* Well, I can't describe her to you ; 
she baffles me ; she's better than any 
words I could frame into a descriptive 
sentence, but she's as fresh, sweet, and 
bracing as the air of your Cotswold 
Hills,' Alice said warmly, and Mrs 
Hutchinson looked at her daughters with 
a smile of scorn and a shrug of the 
shoulders, and remarked, — 

* The habit of writing makes you speak 
very affectedly sometimes, Alice ; I sup- 
pose you're always thinking " How will 
that look in print ? " ' 
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* No/ Alice said, rising leisurely to take 
leave ; * I only have that thought about 
my titles. Good-bye, Mr Risdale,* she 
continued ; * though you have the good 
fortune to be related to one of the nicest 
girls in the world, I prefer my position to 
yours, for I know her, and you don't.' 

Then Alice Blane's annual visit to her 
well-off relations came to an end, and she 
went her way, thankful that it was over, 
but harbouring no unkind thoughts against 
them. As soon as she was well out of the 
room, Mrs Hutchinson remarked, — 

* What a pity it is that Alice is letting 
her mode of life unsex her so sadly ! 
Really, Mr Risdale, I quite felt for you, 
and blushed for her when she was trying 
to force a further acquaintance upon you 
in that way.' 

* In what way did she try.f^' Herbert 
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Risdale asked, looking so steadily at Mrs 
Hutchinson that she, being really desirous 
of having him for a son-in-law, did not 
care to say anything to vex him, unless 
she could have it guaranteed to her that 
vexation might lead to utter disgust. 

* Oh ! she meant nothing, we know that, 
of course, Mr Risdale ; but she's accus- 
tomed to the loose, unconventional ways 
of those people who write and paint and 
sing for a mere living, you know, — not at 
all the sort of people we care to have 
anything to do with. Indeed, it distresses 
her uncle and myself very much, that she 
should have got mixed up with that 
terrible set who will quite unfit her for the 
duties of a wife and mother, if she should 
ever be called upon to perform them. 
Not that any prudent or sensible man will 
ever think of her, I fear, for it must be 
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palpable to everyone that she merely lives 
for frivolous excitement, and that she is 
not at home in an atmosphere of quiet 
domesticity like ours. I sometimes shud- 
der when I think of what I have exposed 
my daughters to in allowing them to 
associate with her at all ; but — she is 
my husband's niece, and I strive to do 
my Christian duty to everyone/ 

' And you'll be rewarded, I should 
think,' Herbert Risdale said, rising up 
hastily and looking at his watch. * By 
Jove ! I shall only just catch my train, — 
association with your charming niece must 
be improving to everyone.* 

* Oh ! you're too late for this train ; 
don't attempt to catch it,' the Hutchinsons 
chorused ; for by this train Alice was 
returning to town, and their sense of 
decorum revolted against the possibility 
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of their esteemed friend travelling, even 
for a short distance, with their despised 
relation. But Herbert Risdale had made 
up his mind to catch the train, and be 
Alice Blane's companion for another hour, 
if possible. And he achieved both ends. 

But though he was her companion 
undesignedly apparently, he gained little 
by her companionship. In some way or 
other that cannot be worded, all the 
glow seemed to have gone out of Miss 
Blane. The lady who occupied the 
opposite corner of the railway carriage 
he found a very frigid and inefficient 
substitute for the bright, sympathetic- 
mannered woman who had interested him 
in the Hutchinsons' drawing-room. 

* She is identifying me with those 
wretched prigs who only remember and 
^se their relationship to her for the pur- 
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pose of snubbing her/ he thought, as he 
watched her chilled manner and averted 
face. And he was right. The cruel 
kindness of her own people had not only 
made her distrust him, but distrust herself. 

' How they have the power to lower 
me ! ' she thought bitterly ; * they have 
their own scales and weights for every- 
one and everything, and all that goes 
into their scales that's unlike themselves, 
must be found wanting. I know this ; 
yet how I hate being made to feel Tm 
short weight by them ! ' 

Even as she thought this, young Ris- 
dale began saying, — 

' I go to Streatham sometimes, — may I 
hope to meet you there again, Miss 
Blane ? ' 

* I hope not, oh, I hope not ! ' she said 
fervently, with a little irrepressible shiver. 
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Not one word more did either of them 
hear about Doris St Leger this night. 
On the man's part this omission was 
caused by mere forgetfulness. But on 
Alice's it came from her fixed resolve to 
keep the real friendship she felt for Doris, 
apart from every side wind of baneful 
influence, from the Hutchinsons. 

* If I interest him about his cousin, it 
will be enough to make them hate her/ 
she told herself; and then she went on to 
ask herself wearily, ' Why do they hate 
me so ? Why do they ask me there to 
show their dislike, and why am I foolish 
enough to go ? Til not do it again ; I'll 
make it easier for them to quite cast 
me off.' 




CHAPTER V. 




CIRCUMSTANCES ARE FAVOURABLE. 

PUND and round the subject of 
Doris St Leger Miss Blane's 
mind revolved during the few 
remaining days. Something impelled her 
to write to the girl and resuscitate the 
memories of those spring afternoons when 
Miss Blane had loitered about in the 
loan gallery, watching pretty, bright, 
Doris's efforts to reproduce the * Infant 
Samuel' or 'Innocence.' 

The experienced girl wrote very sensibly 
to the inexperienced one, — 
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*Your mother knows that you know 
ine, of course — and equally of course 
she knows who I am ? If she feels no 
objection to our slight intimacy develop- 
ing into a more lasting one, will she let 
you come and stay with me for a little 
time ? Or, in case of her objecting to 
this, will she get me lodgings near you 
for a month ? I love the country in 
midsummer, and always try to get into 
it. London is good enough for me at 
other times, but in balmy weather I want 
country air and sights and sounds. If 
you come afid stay with me, it will be 
on Hampstead Heath or on the borders 
thereof. If I go and lodge near you, it 
will be a rare treat and diversion for 
me ; for never since I left the country 
when my father died have I been in it 
with a friend to enjoy it with me.' 
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* I should think she's a thoroughly 
nice woman, and you shall ask her to 
come and stay with us/ Mrs St Leger 
said, when she read this letter. 

* Mother, she's hardly a " nice woman " 
— she's more than that. Aunt Risdale 
and Aunt Amy are nice — ' 

' Tm not prepared to say that,' Mrs 
St Leger interrupted. 

'But Miss Blane is more — and less! 
She fascinated me — she seemed so clever 
and independent and young ; and yet 
she didn't do anything but just glide 
about and talk nonsense, and chaff with 
the students.' 

* She has made a name, and she is a 
gentlewoman — that's enough for me. 
She will be quite an acquisition when I 
give the return dinner to the Vinces,' 
Mrs St Leger said, in satisfied tones ; 
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for she and Doris had dined at the 
Vinces, and Mrs St Leger had almost 
soothed herself into forgetfulness of the 
Colthorpe connection. 

* Then I'm to invite her here, mother ? ' 

* Certainly, dear. Or stay — I will do 
it ; that will be the more graceful thing 
to do. ril ask her to visit us for a few 
days, in order that she may see some- 
thing of this charming country. If at 
the end of that we discover anything 
objectionable about her, we can easily 
drop further intimacy ; but if she proves 
unexceptionable, I shall be delighted to 
know her and introduce her into our 
set ; I always like to recognise talent,' 
Mrs St Leger said, munificently. 

And Doris thought, — 
' Dear mother ! How quickly she falls 
into any plan that pleases her! A fort- 
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night ago she had never set eyes on 
the Vinces, and now they and their 
friends are *her set/ and she has for- 
gotten my aunts at Colthorpe/ 

This forgetfulness on her mother's part 
of the aunts at Colthorpe was a sore 
subject with Doris, though the girl had 
about her a strong sense of dutifulness 
to her mother. It galled her pride — 
and Doris had plenty of a certain kind 
of this latter quality — that her father's 
sisters should be overlooked in any degree 
by anyone. It did more than this — it 
hurt her heart that they should be looked 
down upon and ignored by her father's 
wife — her own mother ! Still, though 
she spoke about them frequently, and 
always assumed that it would be quite 
in the order of things that they (her 
mother and herself) would presendy see 
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and know a great deal of the Colthorpe 
aunts and cousins, she could not bring 
herself to think an overt act of dis- 
obedience right. Accordingly, Brownie's 
head was never turned Colthorpe-wards ; 
and the two old ladies, who were long- 
ing to love her for her father, their 
brother's sake, grieved over her defection. 
As has been told, Mrs St Leger and 
Doris had dined at Avonend, Sir Vyner 
Vince's place, and at this dinner they 
had met — as Mrs St Leger had prayed 
they might — a few other of the minor 
county magnates. The dinner had been 
a fairly pleasant one ; but even Mrs St 
Leger, anxious as she was to keep in 
with this set, had been conscious of an 
almost unbearable air of patronage in 
Lady Vince's manner. But she would 
not admit this to Doris. 
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Accordingly when, as they were driving 
home through the lovely summer night 
air, Doris said, — 

* Mother, you don't care for knowing 
those people after this, do you ? I don't. 
They let us see plainly that they'll not 
invite us when the season's over and 
the people they know come back from 
London; we're quite off-season guests, 
I'm sure. 

* My dear child, it's a vulgar error to 
be too tenacious on these points, /was 
quite satisfied with our reception. Lady 
Vince is not one of the most polished 
or refined women one can meet, and 
she let us see that she is quite puffed 
up by being able to claim two or three 
peeresses as acquaintances ; still, as a 
family, I like them. Young Mr Vince 
is remarkably agreeable and — a — a — well 
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informed. How well he sang that 
" Would that we two were Maying ! " 
with you!' 

* Oh, mother, how can you say so ! * 
Doris almost shouted, ' He sang it vil- 
lainously, and put me out ; and his 
mother looked at me all the time as if 
he was coming down from a pedestal in 
condescending to sing with me at all. 
*'Not polished or refined!" I should 
rather think she wasn't, indeed I Arro- 
gant, narrow-minded, old goose ! You 
should have seen her face when she had 
been admiring Brownie, and I told her 
that we bought Brownie and the whole 
turn-out from my aunt, Mrs Risdale, in 
Colthorpe.' 

' Oh, Doris, you didn't blazon that out, 
did you ? ' her mother asked, piteously. 

' No, of course I didn't " blazon " it — 
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/ never vaunt anything ; though I'm 
really proud that my two aunts are much 
truer ladies than inflated Lady Vince.' 

' It's not good taste to drag your rela- 
tions forward as the subject of conversa- 
tion with strangers, dear child.' 

* Dear mother, I can't help thinking if 
the aunts were countesses you'd slip in a 
word about them here and there,' Doris 
said, laughing ; but she had a sore fore- 
boding in her heart that she and her 
mother would often not be of one mind 
about her Colthorpe kinsfolk. 

This dinner at Avonend was a subject 
off which the soft bloom of first freshness 
had been brushed when Alice Blane's 
letter reached Beechwood Lodge ; but so 
promptly did both Doris and her mother 
respond to this letter, that the return 
dinner to the Vinces was under discussion 
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when the young lady novelist arrived as a 
guest at the house of her casual acquaint- 
ance's mother. 

' This is a very out-of-the-way proceed- 
ing on my part, Mrs St Leger. I feel 
almost as if I had come here self-invited, 
and I think you must be the kindest 
woman in the world to take a stranger on 
trust in this way/ Miss Blane said frankly, 
when she was introduced to her hostess. 

* No one who knows your books can 
regard you as a stranger/ Mrs St Leger 
said, with polite warmth ; and Doris didn't 
like to mention that her mother had never 
read a line of Miss Blane's writing. 

' Ah ! ' Miss Blane said, with that 
assumption of careless ease which hapless 
writers are apt to cloke themselves with 
sometimes when shivering with confusion 
— * ah, Mrs St Leger, judge me apart 
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from my books, please. We* re all better 
than the books we write, I like to be- 
lieve.' 

' Still, it must be a great source 01 
gratification to you to know that you have 
written so much that has contributed so 
largely to the pleasure and amusement of 
others,' Mrs St Leger said blandly. 

Not being ready with a suitable reply 
to this, Miss Blane ran upstairs after 
Doris. 

* What a little fraud your mother will 
think me when she finds that I can't talk 
half as wisely and well as* she does her- 
self,' Alice said, as she took off her hat. 
* I felt a miserable sneak when she took 
it for granted that I poised with pleasure 
on the exalted thought that I was giving 
pleasure to millions. Honestly, all I think ' 
about is, "Will the various editors who 
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can make or mar me think what I'm 
writing worthy ? 

Doris nodded in appreciation of the 
reasonableness of this sentiment, and then 
she said, — 

' I don't think mother judges you by 
your books exactly — ' 

* By the reviews, perhaps ? and they're 
so unjust!' Alice Blane interrupted, with 
professional animus. 

'Well, hardly by the reviews, because 
she doesn't read them, you see/ Doris 
admitted ; * but a good deal by the adver- 
tisements. I always point out your name 
to mother when I see it in big print, 
especially if you have the top line.' 

* It's something in these days to get 
one's name read even, isn't it ^ ' Alice said, 
laughing rather ruefully. * Anyway, your 
mother won't cast me down to the depths. 
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as some of my friends do, by saying to 
me, " Do you write still ? I haven't seen 
anything by you for some years." If Mrs 
St Leger sees my name now and then on 
the top line of a publisher's list, it must 
be borne in upon her that I am writing 
still.' 

* Oh ! before you've been here a week, 
mother's so good-natured that she'll know 
more about what you've written than you 
do yourself. I fancy already I hear her 
speaking of you, and she'll speak sweetly, 
for my mother can do that when she likes, 
Miss Blane.' 

Before that evening was over, the St 
Legers and Alice Blane had come to know 
one another fairly well. Loitering about 
in the garden, feeding Brownie with 
carrots and bits of bread, and afterwards 
chatting^ for an hour in the drawinor-room 
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before going to bed, they grew almost 
intimate. Alice Blane, warming to them 
(as she contrasted them with her own 
relations), gave them an account of her 
last day at Streatham, and into her descrip- 
tion Herbert Risdale came naturally. 

* He was so nice, and my aunt was so 
right-mindedly furious at my finding him 
nice, and doing my best to make him find 
me the same, that Tm sure I shall never 
be let meet him again ; and, to crown it 
all, he told me he is a cousin of yours ! 
How is it you don't know him ?' 

' We are strangers to that branch of 
the family,* Mrs St Leger said quickly, 
and Doris hastily interposed, — 

* We have been strangers, but we know 
his mother now, and shall soon know all 
of them, I hope ; tell me again what he's 
like ? ' 
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* I thought him a kind and clever 
gentleman/ Alice Blane said incisively. 
Then she added, ' I marked the quality 
of gentlemanliness, especially, you must 
understand, because I met with it there ! 
he was so foreign to the Hutchinson soil ; 
he's very fond of his native county, Doris, 
and I think you will see a good deal of 
him down here/ 

' I think Doris is more likely to see 
a good deal of friends on the Hillsditch 
side of us ; the Vinces — extremely nice 
people — live at Avonend, just beyond 
Hillsditch ; and Lady Vince — a most 
agreeable woman, is quite delighted at 
the idea of Doris and her daughter being 
together frequently ; for a young girl to 
have suitable companionship with one 
of her own age and class in the country 
is such a desirable thing, you know/ 
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' I forgot Lady Vince lived down here/ 
Alice laughed out hilariously. * I know a 
little of her. She's a rare joke, isn't she ? 
She always forgets that her husband's 
father was made a baronet, because a 
small-pox hospital was opened by a royal 
duke in one of your county towns during 
his mayoralty. Her son Edgar writes a 
little ; I often meet him at little literary and 
artistic gatherings, and when his mother 
is up, I. go to her afternoons sometimes.' 

* Then you will be meeting friends, 
for I hope the Vinces will be dining 
here next week,' Mrs St Leger said, and 
Doris remarked, — 

' Doesn't Mr Edgar Vince do anything 
but write a little ? ' 

* No, he doesn't ; but, to tell the truth, 
Doris, he writes well on art and cul- 
ture ; his mother stultifies him a good 
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deal, she is so elaborately anxious to 
convey the fact to everyone's mind that 
her son needrit write ! that ** he will 
be third baronet/' etc. Don't get Lady 
Vince to dine here while I am with you, 
under the impression that you'll give 
either of us pleasure, Mrs St Leger ; but 
I really like Edgar Vince, and the oftener 
he comes the better.' 

Miss Blane said this as she stood with 
hand extended for her bedroom candle- 
stick. Fortunately her immediate with- 
drawal from the room allowed Mrs St 
Leger to utter her sentiments. 

* Your friend is a defiant, unscrupulous 
flirt, I'm afraid, Doris. I shall certainly 
not aid her views by encouraging Mr 
Vince here without his mother. I hope 
I am not being made the unconscious 
agent of a deep-laid scheme. Her com- 
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ing down here — now that I find she 
knows the Vinces — is rather a suspicious 
thing, I think.' 

* She thinks more of us for being re- 
lated to Herbert Risdale than for being 
acquainted with the Vinces/ Doris said 
earnestly. 

* Oh, no, dear ! I don't think her so 
foolish as thatl Mrs St Leger answered, 
' but — you may take her to see your 
aunts if you like, and I don t thjnk I 
shall have the Vinces to dinner just yet ; 
a too prompt return looks bad.' 

Old Miss St Leger at Colthorpe, 
the well -reputed milliner of the well- 
reputed little country town, was very ill. 
Into the midst of that balmy, warm, sun- 
shiny midsummer weather there came a 
cruel, black, bitter, biting, hard, wither- 
ing east wind, bearing on its ill-favoured 
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wings catarrh and bronchitis, and deadly 
depression of the vital system. 

Young and old alike fell victims to it. 
Dear little roundabout, rosy two-year-olds 
subsided quietly, after a few ineffectual 
struggles, into peaceful quiescence between 
warm blankets, where they slept and 
sneezed and coughed themselves back 
into health through convalescence again. 
But older people had a harder fight with 
the epidemic, and among those who went 
down the soonest and lowest was Amelia 
St Leger. 

For a day or two her sister, Mrs Ris- 
dale, expended all her strength and energy 
in vainly conjecturing * how Amy could 
have caught such a cold.' The comfort- 
able, thick-walled old red brick house was 
wind and water-tight, and Miss St Leger 
was carefulness itself in the matter of 
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well-aired clothes. Nevertheless this cold 
fell upon her, and incapacitated her in 
the very height of the Colthorpe season. 
And she was in bed, with a screen be- 
tween the window and herself, with a 
linseed poultice on her chest, and a 
small basin of beef tea by her side when 
Doris brought Miss Blane to see her. 

* It's not at all the way I should have 
wished to receive you,' the invalid said, 
when Doris insisted on effecting an in- 
troduction between her friend and her 
aunt, ' but even if I had the inclination 
to get up, Mrs Risdale wouldn't let me, 
and I don't think I've the inclination even.' 

*And I have the inclination to stay 
and make you cosier than you are al- 
ready, if that's possible,' Miss Blane 
answered, falling into a familiar position 
by the sick lady's bed at once. 
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Miss Blane's happy knack of geniality 
won for her a good deal of warm regard 
outside the hard, thick hedge which her 
own relations had fenced her off with, 
and old Miss St Leger succumbed to it 
at once. 

* So Doris shall go and do her shop- 
ping. I heard Mrs St Leger run over 
a list of things to be got, as long as my 
arm, and TU stay with you, and help Mrs 
Risdale nurse you,' Alice said cheerily ; 
and before either of the two elder ladies 
could intervene, the stranger had given 
a different, a fairer and lighter aspect to 
the sick-room, and had brightened it in- 
expressibly. 

* What a few flowers do ! What taste 
you have, to be sure, Miss Blane,' Mrs 
Risdale said admiringly, as Alice sepa- 

> rated a few graceful white lilies from an 
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overgrown, many-coloured bouquet, and 
gave them fair play in glasses to them- 
selves. 

* That*s quite Herbert's style of arrang- 
ing flowers, isn't it ? ' old Miss St Leger 
wheezed out admiringly; and then Doris 
remembered. 

* How stupid I am ; I ought to have 
told you. Miss Blane knows Mr — 
my cousin Herbert. That's partly the 
reason I brought her over ; only find- 
ing you ill. Aunt Amy, knocked most 
things out of my mind/ Doris began 
explaining, but at the magic mention of 
her son Mrs Risdale rose superior to 
all thirst for information respecting the 
motives of minor people. 

'You know my son — you know Her- 
bert, Miss Blane. I am delighted to see 
you here (excuse me, Amy, for welcom- 
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ing Miss Blane as if this were my own 
house). When did you see him last ? 
The dear boy hasn't been home for a 
holiday for nearly twelve months, for 
I can't call coming to Carrie's wedding 
a holiday, you know. Only a fortnight 
ago his sister and her husband wanted 
him to come with them, but he had 
another engagement. He's in such re- 
quest, his sister tells me, so he wouldn't 
come.' 

' Fortunately, for instead of coming 
here he went where I met him for the 
first and only time, to the Hutchinsons. 
I am a niece of theirs.' 

* And Miss Blane likes him awfully, 
aunt. She says so ; and I feel quite 
outside it all, and neglected, because I 
don't know cousin Herbert yet,' Doris 
put in. 
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Then she went away to do her; shop- 
ping, half-laughing at the tremendous 
impetus to intimacy with the stranger 
which the casual mention of Herbert had 
given. 

* The romance is plainly foreshadowed, 
and will be a brief one,' the girl thought 
as she crossed the street to the silk- 
i;iiercer's shop. * Alice is half in love 
with him already, and my aunts both 
idolise him, and will tell him all the 
pretty things Alice knows so well how to 
say so prettily. I shall have my chance 
acquaintance for my cousin, I feel sure ! 
I only hope he's worthy of such a brave, 
clever, charming, pretty wife. Shes not 
snob enough to turn up her nose at the 
Risdales because they're in trade. Mother 
will think more of them when Alice enters 
the family.' 
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She was standing before the counter, 
shaking hands with her uncle, as her re- 
flections reached this point; and pre- 
sefttly, glancing away from him as she 
answered his fervent inquiries respecting 
her mother's health and well-being, she 
saw a young man leaning against the 
shelves, and regarding her with amused 
curiosity. An indefinable resemblance in 
him to some one, she couldn't remember 
whom, struck her, and her shy blue 
eyes were turning unwillingly away from 
him when Mr Risdale said, — 

' I hardly know — I suppose I must 
introduce my son Herbert to you, Miss 
St Leger ; but I very seldom bring social 
observances into the shop.' 

* But this being the first time in my life 
I've ever met a cousin, I'm glad you've 
broken through your usual rule, uncle,' 

VOL. I. K 
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Doris cried, stretching her small hand 
out over the counter. 

Then, in a few words, he told her how 
he * had just come down unexpectedly ' (he 
didn't think it necessary to add that some 
information he had obtained relative to 
Miss Blane's movements had influenced 

a 

his decision to come down to Colthorpe), 
and Doris in return was expatiating on the 
blissful chance, the freak of circumstance, 
which had made her drive Miss Blane in 
to Colthorpe that day. , 




W^^^-^^^M 




CHAPTER VI. 

MISS BLANE *THINKS/ 

RESENTLY they were cross- 
ing the street together back to 
Aunt Amy's, these two young 
people who had made each other s acquaint- 
ance in a way that would have given Mrs 
St Leger social neuralgia for a month if 
she could only have witnessed it. And as 
they went, Herbert Risdale found time to 
observe that his newly- found cousin was 
a graceful, slim, well-grown girl, with 
rippling golden hair, and real forget-me- 
not blue eyes. Also that she had beau- 
tiful points, which were respectively well 
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hatted, booted, and gloved! Also that 
she was dressed in a costume that was a 
happy medium between the ultra-fashion- 
able and ultra-aesthetic. Also, that her 
manner was fearless and unartificial, and 
finally, that she was on the whole as 
attractive a specimen of womankind as it 
ever had been his lot to see. 

Perhaps, if anything, she erred — strayed 
a hair's-breadth from the line of perfect 
taste — in assuming that he must be anxious 
to know all about the way in which she 
had come to know Miss Blane, and all 
that Miss Blane had said to her about him. 

* The Hutchinsons are not nice people, 
Tm sure. Miss Blane seems to tliink it 
strange you should visit them,' Doris said 
unguardedly, as they waited in her Aunt 
Amy's dining-room for a return message to 
the one she had sent off to the bedroom. 
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* She visits them herself, so I hardly 
understand the implication in the way 
you do, Miss St Leger. It seems to me 
more than likely that your friend doesn't 
think me a sufficiently nice person to know 
the Hutchinsons/ he said, as he walked 
about the room and renewed his acquaint- 
ance with the works of art on the walls, 
where were represented in oils a few of his 
ancestors in the blue coats and short 
waists of their day. 

* Then you don't read the riddle aright, 
and I do,' Doris cried ; * she dwelt so 
strongly on your being very gentlemanly, 
in contradistinction, she meant, don't you 
see, to the Hutchinson bad- breeding.' 

* Or, rather, perhaps, she was graciously 
pleased to note with satisfaction that I 
knew how to conduct myself in a drawing- 
room, and to treat her as a lady, though 
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I belong to the hopeless middle lower 
class.' 

*Oh ! cousin Herbert! you don't.' 

* Oh 1 cousin Doris, in spite of you^ I 
do,' he said, admiring her so evidently as 
he spoke that Doris's colour rose. 

* How in spite of me ? ' she asked. 

* Please, missus says, will you kindly 
step upstairs,' a servant remarked, putting 
her head in at the door at this, junc- 
ture. But Herbert managed to answer 
his cousin's question in spite of the inter- 
ruption, and was saying, — 

* Because I'm only a trader in coal by pro- 
fession, and the son of a draper by birth,' 
as he approached his aunt's bedroom door, 
and Miss Blane heard his voice for the 
first time since that night at Streatham. 

His mother was about him, and seemed 
to be all around and over him in a moment, 
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in her joyful, effusive surprise at seeing 
him at all, and when he had dutifully sub- 
mitted to her raptures, he had to be 
interested in the details of poor Aunt 
Amy's symptoms. But through every- 
thing he saw that Miss Blane had adapted 
herself to a niche among his people, and 
to observe that she was more at home 
—had made herself more one of them, and 
more essential to them already, than had 
his cousin Doris. 

In fact, out of the exuberance of her 
own vitality and joyous appreciation of 
life, Alice Blane threw out rays of bright- 
ness, and an atmosphere of vigour, that 
was a new experience altogether to these 
home-dwelling women who had led the 
monotonous round of life in Colthorpe all 
their days. The way in which her artistic 
eye guided a few unerring touches that had, 
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slight as they were, completely metamor- 
phosed the character of Aunt Amy's bed- 
room, had been little short of miraculous 
to the two women who had watched her. 
The furniture was all good and handsome 
in itself — of a distincdy early Georgian, or 
modified Queen Anne period ; but its 
beauty had been a good deal marred by a 
muddled arrangement of incongruous odds 
and ends. In fact, space and outline had 
been disregarded until Alice Blane's clever 
hands had obeyed her beauty-loving mind, 
and had brought beauty out of a chaos of 
worthy but ill-regulated material. 

It was very natural, brought together 
as they were, that they should, in the 
course of an hour or two, get very inti- 
mate. Greatly to their own surprise. Miss 
Blane and Doris St Leger found them- 
selves presently taking early dinner with 
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Mrs Risdale in the handsome family 
room behind the shop. Afterwards they 
found themselves sauntering out into the 
garden, where the sunflowers and the 
white lilies grew, with Herbert Risdale, 
and Herbert Risdale's mother found her- 
self in an arm-chair by the shaded window, 
dozily watching them, and thinking that 
* Miss Blane wouldn't have so much time 
for writing and making money, perhaps, 
if she were married and a mother, and had 
household anxieties, and (God help her ! ) 
sick children ! ' 

* Still she's so pleasant, and quite a 
woman of the world; and she likes Her- 
bert, that's clear as day,' the mother 
thought, as she grew more drowsy, and 
yet would still persist in watching them. 
' Better suited to him than Doris, for she 
knows more about life, and will be a better 
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companion to him, perhaps, but I did\!c{m\i 
my brother's daughter would have caught 
Herbert's eye first ! It's clear he doesn't 
care for beauty only, though Miss Blane's 
more than passable, but Doris would look 
well in a rag, and Miss Blane wants good 
setting off.' 

Mrs Risdale was not so far wrong in 
her surmises as outsiders generally are. 
Her son and Miss Blane were rapidly 
developing that liking for one another 
which abruptly oftentimes turns into love. 

By-and-by Mr Herbert Risdale went 
home with the two young ladies, and was 
introduced by Doris to her mother. At 
first the latter lady was disposed to look 
at him askance, and generally to disregard 
any suppositious claim on her attention. 
But presendy, when she saw that he had 
neither eyes nor ears for any one but 
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Alice Blane, she regarded him quite 
kindly, and gave him a warm invitation 
to visit her during his stay at Colthorpe 
as often as he could. 

It was too speedy, too spasmodic, too 
impulsive altogether. Nevertheless every 
one who knew them hoped that it would 
turn out well, when shortly it was given 
out that Miss Blane and Mr Herbert 
Risdale were engaged. She entered heart 
and soul into all his praiseworthy schemes 
and hopes of becoming a better and more 
useful member of the commonwealth. 
She urged him on to hope and work foi* 
and make himself fit for a representative 
seat in the House. She fanned his ambi- 
tion, and stimulated him, and so did her 
part (poor woman) in his life's work. 

From the first, it was understood that 
it was not to be a long engagement. 
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The Hutchinsons, who would insist on 
considering themselves consulted — though 
they were not — decreed that there was 
nothing to wait for, and offered to give 
the wedding breakfast. And the two 
principals took the opportunity of study- 
ing one another curiously. 

Alice Blane had gone back to town, 
and had settled herself down in her old 
lodgings with an old friend of her mother s, 
as soon as she could conveniently after 
the rapid engagement. She was back in 
her old groove, well established in it, and 
satisfied with it, within an hour after her 
return from that brief visit to Doris St 
Leger, during which the whole current 
and otyect of her life seemed to have been 
changed. She was back, settled in the 
old groove at once ; settled as firmly and 
easily as if she had not been shaken out 
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of It for a time, and would shortly be 
shaken out of it permanently. 

Back in the ' old life/ in which she was 
proud to say she had established herself, 
without any aid from patrons or friends. 
What a charm the life held for her, in spite 
of all its fluctuations ! In spite of them ! 
Why, it may be said truly, that by reason 
of them, her life was doubly as dear to 
her as it would have been had it beer^ 
all smooth sailing on a prosperous summer 
sea, for the prosperity of which she was 
beholden to other people. There was 
thrice the delight in receiving, yes, and in 
spending too, the hardly-earned, often 
long in coming, sums of money that came 
to her in the form of cheques, for * copy 
supplied ' by herself. Hers was a never- 
ending, still-beginning, daily round of 
story- writing. But there was no mono- 
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tony in it to the active-minded young 
woman who lived by it, and loved it for 
what it brought to her purse, for those 
with whom it brought her in contact, and 
for Itself! 

Very greatly did she feel her obligation 
to her art, which was her profession, for 
bringing her into familiar, friendly, sym- 
pathetic intercourse with many of her 
fellow-labourers in every branch of art. 
It is not every woman-writer's wish or 
fortune to be mixed up socially with those 
of her own professional ilk. But it did 
fall to Alice Blane's portion to live a good 
deal of her social life with those whose 
aims and objects and pursuits and tastes 
and successes and disappointments were 
similar to her own. 

Many of her friends were young like 
herself, young men and women struggling, 
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being beaten, succeeding awhile, flung 
back again, but persevering the majority 
of them, however dolefully the clouds 
lowered. 

Others of her set were older, and had 
floundered through the slough of de- 
spond, and were now either fairly settled 
on a not too perilously high platform, or 
were shining as beacons up aloft in the 
world in a dazzling, beguiling way, that 
made all the young authors, painters, 
poets, and dramatists see possibilities 
concerning themselves, that were not so 
apparent when they were out of sight 
of the successful members of the frater- 
nity. But these latter being isolated 
cases, our story has not much to do 
with them, but rather with Alice Blane 
at this juncture, who was merely one of 
the mighty majority. 
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Back to her old lodgings in the Ken- 
sington district (the one drawback to 
these, was that they were out of what 
she called * cab-shot * of the theatres, but 
Alice liked fresh air), Miss Blane was 
resuming her life, and allowing her 
country experiences to recede until they 
assumed proper proportions, instead of 
being oppressive in their demands upon 
her time and interest as they had been 
while she stayed at Beech wood, and 
either saw or heard of Herbert Risdale 
daily. Here in London, with her work 
a little in arrears, and the thousand-and- 
one semi-professional, semi-social demands 
that were made upon her from morning 
till night, it did not seem such a natural 
and desirable thing to the young authoress 
that she should be ' engaged to be married/ 

Mrs Lucas, that old friend of her 
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mother's, who lived with and loved and 
fretted for and nursed and tended Alice 
Blane as if Alice had been her own child, 
had unselfishly hailed the auspicious 
tidings when first they were told. But 
when Alice had been at home a week, 
and during that week had never found 
it possible to be at home to see Mr 
Herbert Risdale, her future husband, 
poor Mrs Lucas grew anxious, 

* I must speak to you seriously, my 
dear,' she said one morning, when Alice 
flung a note across the breakfast-table 
for her old friend to read, saying at the 
same time, — 

* It is unfortunate ! The first time Mr 
Risdale's sister asks me, I can't go/ 

* I must speak to you seriously, my 
dear; this is Monday, and Mrs John 
Hutchinson asks you to dine with them 

VOL. I, L 
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on Thursday ; surely you can arrange to 
do so/ 

' Surely I can do nothing of the kind, 
auntie ; the Gales have invited me to a 
sort of lawn-festa at their earwiggy sum- 
mer-house at Barnes, and I'm bound to 
be there.' 

' Why bound, dear, when your future 
husband's sister invites you to meet him 
elsewhere on that same evening ? ' 

* Because, if you'll have all my reasons 
clearly set forth in all their ugly truthful- 
ness, in the first place, Mr Gale is the 
editor of the Holborn Olla Podrida; in 
the second place, he has a novel of mine 
on approbation ; and in the third place, 
when Mrs Gale invites one of her hus- 
bands authors, as she calls us, she expects 
that author to go gratefully. Herbert 
may as well know it now as later on. It 
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will always be a case between my husband 
and my profession of pull baker, pull 
devil; 

* Which will be the baker ? ' Mrs Lucas 
asked rather sadly. 

Alice laughed. 

* Dear auntie, you'll always think the 
one that keeps me away from domesticity 
the baker's opponent, won't you ? Oh ! 
dear ! anyway, for next Thursday, at 
least, Mrs John Hutchinson and her 
brother must give way to the chances of 
my novel for the Holborn. When that's 
in I will begin to — 

* Think about another, and where it 
will be placed,' Mrs Lucas interrupted. 
* Dear Alice ! I know what you 11 tell me 
and I know you're partly right ; that's 
the hardest part of it. You have to 
work and struggle for life, but the work 
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and the struggle are so pleasant to you, 
that I doubt if you'll ever give them up 
for peace and dulness and quiet love. 
Dear Alice, you'll always mean well, but 
I wish you would think.' 

* It's what I've been doing hard for the 
last six years, auntie.' 

* Ah, but now ! — now that you're 
engaged ! ' 

' Now thinking is harder than ever, 
I'm afraid, for I ought to follow out two 
lines of thought, and so don't follow even 
one out properly,' Alice said, sighing. 




CHAPTER VII. 




UNREASONABLE. 

[S was natural, under the pro- 
fessional circumstances of her 
life, Alice Blane did go to 
that garden f^te on Thursday, for was not 
Mrs Gale, the giver of it, the wife of a 
man who was part proprietor as well as 
editor of the Holborn Magazine ? 

But contrary to all Mrs Lucas's expec- 
tations, Mr Herbert Risdale accompanied 
his betrothed on this occasion. In a 
casual kind of way Mrs Gale heard of the 
young novelist's engagement, and acting 
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on the hearing impulsively, she supple- 
mented her invitation to Miss Blane with 
one for Miss ^Xzxi^sfianc^. 

There seemed to be no reason for it, 
for Mr Herbert Risdale was an educated, 
clever, and happily sympathetic man, yet 
from the moment he set foot among those 
who had so to say the freedom of the 
Gales and their grounds, he was, in slang 
parlance, * nowhere.' 

And Alice was everywhere ! That 
beautiful gift of adaptability which he had 
recognised and admired in her at first, 
turned itself into a teasing power now. 
She was most gracefully at ease, at her 
easiest best, with all the people who 
swarmed out of Mrs Gale's over-full 
drawing-room on to Mrs Gale's sorely- 
tried lawn. At her easiest best with all 
of them, men and women alike. 
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Especially it soon appeared with the 
men, for the men were more akin to her 
by reason of their entertaining similar 
hopes and anxieties, and being subjected 
to similar rewards and punishments to her- 
self. To them also it was of vital im- 
portance that they should 'square' Mrs 
Gale, and the little Gales, and everyone 
who could be supposed to influence the 
editor and part - proprietor of The Hoi- 
born. To them it was a matter, if not 
exactly of bread - and - cheese, at anyrate 
of mutton-chops, bottled beer, and han- 
soms, that these stories and sketches 
and articles and essays and drawings 
on the wood, should be *got in' to 
periodicals and magazines without any 
delay. Their talk was, naturally enough, 
chiefly of these their strongest interests, 
and though it was interesting enough to 
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themselves, it failed to absorb or even 
to catch Herbert Risdales attention. 

For now that he was among them, 
he found that the 'shop' talked by these 
young literary men and women was not 
literature. They discussed the paying 
possibilities of the backers of certain 
journalistic ventures, and laughed at and 
chaffed one another about failures and 
dubious successes in a way that seemed 
almost cruel to the outsider. They 
quoted inflated or feeble sentences from 
one another's books with candid derision, 
and made Mr Risdale understand the 
truth that there is no sex in' literature, 
forcibly from the way in which they 
* roasted Miss Blane' for sundry little 
flights she had attempted before she was 
fully feathered. 

Yet, with it all, there was a spirit of 
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comradeship abroad among these people 
that had its fascination, Herbert Risdale 
felt, and the thought came into his mind, 
and remained there, vexing him. 'Shall 
I ever be able to compensate Alice for 
what she will feel she is sacrificing when 
she comes out of this set and subsides 
into mine ? ' 

He had no feverish, small, petty sense 
of self-importance to be hurt by the way 
in which he was set aside and almost 
overlooked in this company. That he 
was better educated and quite as well used 
in the ways of the world as were these 
active-brained, quick-witted young journal- 

r 

ists and reviewers, he knew and they 
knew and Alice knew. But he was not 
of them, and either he could not assimilate 
with them, or they could not with him. 
And Alice had the mortification of seeing 
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that her lover was intensely bored by that 
which she was intensely enjoying. 

Herbert Risdale did not give himself 
any priggish airs, but still he could not 
conceal from her quick eyes that the 
element of Bohemianism in this gathering 
was repugnant to him. There was kindly 
fraternity doubtless among these young 
aspirants for honours in art and literature, 
but unquestionably there was a great deal 
too much liberty and equality. It would 
not do to bring all things down to the 
scale of social measurement observed in 
the Risdale and Hutchinson families of 
course, but Herbert could not help specu- 
lating as to what the ' family expression ' 
would be when the family's eyes fell for 
the first time on Alice's friends, in the 
joyous abandon of her first married At- 
Home. 
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He could not help seeing that Alice 
was very apt to let herself be whirled 
whither the lightest present * will ' elected 
to waft her. In the course of an hour or 
two, he heard her distinctly pledge herself 
to provide a portion of the capital requisite 
to float a forthcoming magazine, — ' A real 
author's venture, with no publisher s bone 
in it' Then she was half flattered, half 
persuaded, wholly convinced that it would 
be well for her to assume the editorial 
responsibilities connected with it, and to 
make herself responsible for the matter 
to fill It 

* Easy enough for you to do it,' one 
said. * Copy will pour in fast enough 
directly you advertise ; and it won't take 
you half-an-hour to look through a pile, 
and winnow corn enough from the chaff 
for the first number ; you're so accus- 
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tomed to manuscript that you'll see the 
whole of it on the first page/ 

* And if the lot fails, you hold such a 
facile pen that you can make up all de- 
ficiencies by a couple of hours' work,* 
put in another. 

* Let me design the cover, Miss Blane ? ' 
a young rising artist asked. M Ve a splen- 
did idea for one, if you'll only let me carry 
it out.' 

' By all means ; you shall be our special 
artist, and we'll get our first number out 
next month, before we have exhausted 
publicity by over-advertising,' Miss Blane 
said, as earnestly as if all the wild propo- 
sitions were being uttered in good faith. 

' That's my idea,' the artist said, hand- 
ing a slight sketch he had just made over 
to Alice for her inspection. Then they 
all pressed forward to look at it, and 
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amidst roars of laughter, in which Alice 
joined with hearty freedom and zest, it was 
passed on to Mr Herbert Risdale. 

* I fail to see the joke, Fm afraid/ he 
said, after looking at it for a few seconds ; 
and then Alice, with a good deal of 
humour, though perpetually interrupted by 
the badinage of her companions, pointed 
out to him that it represented the editress, 
accompanied by her large staff of contri- 
butors, and her solitary subscriber, on her 
way to Colney Hatch. 

The force of this skit on the probable 
fate of their proposed venture was so 
palpable to the others, and so evidently 
keenly enjoyed by them all, including 
Alice, that the man to whom she was 
engaged felt more strongly than he quite 
cared to admit that she belonged to them 
more than to him. A fear of wounding 
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her would restrain him, he felt, from turn- 
ing a comic light full upon any probable 
false professional step she might take. It 
was clear that no fear of the kind oppressed 
or restrained them. Yet, all the while, 
though they laughed and chaffed, and 
seemed to think that an ignominious 
smash would be the inevitable end of the 
venture if it were made, they still urged 
her on to make it, and treated her as a 
sort of leader among them. 

On the whole, it cannot be said con- 
scientiously that he liked it. 

It was only natural also that, having 
been in a state of elated satisfaction with 
herself, and the society which conspired to 
please and excite her for so many hours, 
Alice should relapse into a very sober, 
almost a sombre, frame of mind, when — 
all the glamour gone from the new scheme, 
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by reason of being no longer in the 
scenes where it had been formed, and 
with the companions who had formed it 
— Miss Blane found herself at home again, 
with Mrs Lucas rather curious, and Her- 
bert rather cool. 

* I declare, the feeling is growing upon 
me fast that I ought never to give myself 
an hours relaxation; the ** afterwards" 
always punishes me for it* 

She was standing by the mantelpiece, 
glancing rapidly over the contents of some 
letters which had arrived in her absence, 
and it was only in the order of things that 
Herbert should utter a hope that she had 
no unpleasant news ; but he did not utter 
it sympathetically or condolingly. 

* Tm not speaking or thinking of my 
news,' she said wearily, flinging her 
letters out of sight, * they're only in the 
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usual strain, editorial reminders from 
two or three quarters that I'm late with 
copy, a flat refusal of a favourite MS., 
and an offer of doing some work on a 
magazine that Td give almost anything 
I possess to accept, but that I can't 
possibly undertake for want of time.* 

' Yet with all this pressure of work 
upon you, you're contemplating adding 
to your labours and responsibilities by 
assuming the management of a maga- 
zine yourself,' Herbert Risdale said re- 
monstratingly. 

' Oh ! my dear Alice ! I do hope you 
are not going to involve yourself in 
any scheme of the kind ? ' Mrs Lucas 
put in hurriedly, and as worthy Mrs 
Lucas's advice on literary matters was 
about as valuable as the cat's would have 
been, Alice began to wax impatient. 
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' Please, Herbert, don't try to give 
solidity to every air-bubble you've seen 
blown to-day/ she said pettishly. 

' Tm sure Mr Risdale is quite right in 
trying to dissuade you from undertaking 
anything that would overtax your strength,* 
Mrs Lucas went on with ill-judged amia- 
bility, and as Alice only responded to this 
by a partly weary, partly acquiescent, partly 
impatient gesture, Herbert judged it best 
that he should get himself away. 

* Good-night, dear,' he said quietly, 
holding out his hand, but Alice had 
no fancy for being left alone with Mrs 
Lucas just yet. 

She was lying back in an arm-chair 
as he addressed her, lazily watching the 
preparation of the table for the early 
supper that was for this night to take 
the place of late dinner. Instead of taking 
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his offered hand, she tucked her own under 
her chin, and lifted her smiling eyes to 
his face. 

* Don't go yet ; sit down and be 
sensible and have supper with us ; per- 
haps truffled quails will tempt you if I 
can't ? Mrs Lucas always gives me a 
dainty supper on these occasions, as I 
can never eat anything at those abomin- 
able ballroom banquets that are given in 
the middle of the afternoon/ 

He sat down again, half unwillingly, 
feeling a little superior masculine pity 
for the feminine weariness that could 
find relief in quails and querulous com- 
plaints against the form of festivity she 
had been so profoundly enjoying. 

' What do you say to going down 
to Colthorpe for a few days' rest, Alice? 
I could take you down to-morrow and 
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deposit you with my mother, and you 
would have Doris St Leger within hail.' 

He was checked in his eloquence by 
a shrug from her shoulders, and the 
petulant words, — 

* What extraordinary aids to additional 
brain labour you suggest ! of all things, 
a visit to a sleepy-headed little market 
town is about the thing that would be 
least conducive to mental labour that 
I can imagine. Tm wanting mental 
quinine now rather more than I ever 
wanted it before ; and seeing this, you 
propose that I should go and eat dry 
bread at Colthorpe.' 

* Mr Risdale never hinted a word 
about ' dry bread,' and I'm sure I know 
of nothing nicer than a good home-baked 
country loaf,' Mrs Lucas said pertly, 
— the ill - advised spirit of partisanship 
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possessing her strongly. * What could 
be better for you, Alice, my dear, than 
a pleasant change into the country — ' 
she paused suddenly in surprise. Alice, 
the light-hearted, buoyant-natured Alice, 
was crying ! 

' My dear child, what has upset you 
so ? ' Mrs Lucas asked fervently. She 
was essentially a kind and tender-hearted 
woman, but she had no conception of 
that state of mind and body which 
can best be described by the words 
excited weariness, which is apt to ac- 
company that nerve fatigue to which 
brain daily labourers are peculiarly prone. 

' Tm not upset, and I wish you 
wouldn't ask why,' Alice said quickly. 
Then she put her hand out to Herbert, 
trying to smile away the tears, and 
said, — 
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* Herbert, Tm sure youVe hated it 
to-day/ 

* What are you sure I've hated ? Be- 
fore you tell me ; Til assure you that 
Tve done nothing of the kind. I have 
been a good deal amused, if you'll only 
believe it.' 

* Amused ! yes, in a way, but not in the 
way I wanted you to be ; the amusement 
wasn't derived from any sympathy you felt 
with me and my friends,' she answered 
reproachfully, looking at him in a way that 
brought his guilt concerning this deficient 
sympathy well home to him. 

* I think ril admit the accusation as far 
as the friends are concerned,' he said, 
laughing. * Some way or other they didn't 
strike me as being at all the sort of people 
you would have chosen as friends ; ' and 
his words and tone galled her, implying, 
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as she fancied they did, a sense of his own 
superiority, whereas in truth he was think- 
ing solely of hers. 

* Why should you pretend to look down 
on them ?' she questioned angrily, assuming 
in her wrath far more than he had sug- 
gested. * They were all of them clever ; 
they have all done something.' 

' That last remark applies to most people, 
doesn't it ? ' he asked good-temperedly. 
* I don't dispute the truth of it for an 
instant ; as to their all being clever, it 
ivould be too much to expect that of such 
a large assemblage, but I'm afraid I shall 
sink in your estimation when I tell you 
that I liked the clever ones least.' 

Her whole face sparkled with annoy- 
ance. 

' That means you liked least the people 
I liked best — my special friends, in fact.' 
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* There's no " special friendship " exist- 
ing among the superficial crew whom we 
met to-day,' he said, incautiously and un- 
justly, it must be conceded. But then it 
must be remembered that he did rate Alice 
very highly, ^nd it pleased him to put her 
on a pedestal, in his imagination, which 
elevated her above the level of familiarity 
with those who had been her comrades. 

It was unjust of him to do this, but he 
and they had failed to assimilate, there- 
fore it was not unnatural that he should 
desire to gently wean Alice from her habits 
of association with them. It was not un- 
natural ! nevertheless it was both unjust 
and futile that he should have striven to 
do it — ^yet ! 

Had he waited until they were married, 
he might have carried her away to spheres 
more congenial to himself, without awaken- 
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ing the suspicion in her mind that he was 
a Httle jealous, not so much of her profes- 
sion, as of her professional habits and 
intimacies. In the order of things, when 
they were married, his people would be 
her people, and his line of life hers. As a 
matron she might have been alienated from 
all of the old, without the suspicion arising 
in her mind that she was being so alienated. 
A husband very probably would have with- 
drawn her without an effort from that circle 
which was a charmed one to her, but in 
which Herbert Risdale saw and felt (or 
fancied he saw and felt, which comes to 
the same thing) an influence powerful 
enough to crush out all that was best and 
highest and truest in Alice. As it hap- 
pened, however, Herbert Risdale did not 
wait to take these measures, until he held 
the husband's sway ; but he rashly showed 
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his design of doing so, while he was only 
a lover. 

As soon as he said those words, — * There's 
no special friendship existing among that 
superficial crew whom we met to-day,' 
Alice knew that she loved him less than 
she did the life, and those among whom 
she led it, which he seemed bent on dis- 
paraging. Hotly she asked herself who 
and what this man was, that he should 
presume to place himself, ay ! even dare 
to place her, on a higher rung of the ladder 
than those whom she had admired and 
liked and been associated and sympathetic 
with for several years ? She asked herself 
this question angrily, and angrily she 
answered it aloud. 

* You must be prepared to offer me 
something very superior indeed to any- 
thing I imagine you can supply, if you 
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propose to compensate me for the loss of 
the friends and companionship I love so 
well, and you despise so heartily and ridi- 
culously ; if you do succeed in withdrawing 
me from a set whose notice honours me, 
you'll incur a responsibility you'll hardly 
care for, I fancy.' 

* You may be quite sure I shall never 
attempt to coerce you ; I know that you 
are thinking that I come from the ranks 
of those to whom Bohemia's delights are 
sealed mysteries, because of their own 
mediocre unfitness for the society of Bo- 
hemians ; but honestly, Alice, that's a 
crabbed and crude view to take of it. I 
would see you on a higher platform.' 

* Can you put me on one ? ' 

She half repented the words as they 
passed her lips, but he knew nothing of 
the half repentance, and he heard the 
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words distinctly, and understood their 
full significance clearly. 

'Alice is so easily led away by her 
good nature into forming acquaintances 
without considering their sterling worth, 
Mr Risdale,' Mrs Lucas put in, making 
a misguided effort to set things straight 
for the young people, whose difference 
of opinion she did not in the least under- 
stand. ' I often say to her — at least, I 
say to myself, — why should Alice waste 
so much time on people who do her no 
real good, you know ; who are just shal- 
low summer friends after all, and are of 
no real use to hen' 

Mrs Lucas gave a propitiatory turn to 
a flower vase as she spoke, and directed 
attention to the quails which had that 
moment appeared. She felt quite like a 
peacemaker or a Providence, and fancied 
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that she had put everything on a pleasant 
footing. Her little remark about ' sterling 
worth ' sounded well in her own ears, 
and she ate her quail the more comfort- 
ably because she thought Mr Herbert 
Risdale endorsed it approvingly, as ex- 
pressing his own views. She little sus- 
pected that Herbert had not only not 
heeded her observation, but had not even 
heard it. Alice's words, * Can you put 
me on one ? ' rang in his ears so cruelly, 
that they deadened every other sound. 

' These quails are in perfect order — ^are 
they not, dear ? * Mrs Lucas asked, in 
her little, well-meaning, conciliatory way, 
and poor Alice, who was not thinking 
of quails or of anything else excepting 
this — that in an idle hour she had been 
beguiled into promising to fight the battle 
of life with a man who disliked and 
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affected to despise her career, and those 
who were helping, yes, * helping ' her to 
live it — poor, illogical, smarting Alice 
answered, — 

* I don't think anything is in perfect 
order, excepting Mr Risdale's views, on 
any given subject. They are evidently 
cut and dried and ready to be given out 
to flavour any discourse that may arise. 
I wish with all my heart that the subject 
of my friends had not arisen this evening.' 

* It needn't arise again, and you under- 
stand one another so well,' Mrs Lucas 
said soothingly, and Alice laughed and 
rose from the table, saying, — 

' It needn't arise again ; you're quite 
right in saying that ; and we do under- 
stand each other at last — don't we, Mr 
Risdale } Now you needn't fluster 
and pretend to go away to look for 
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something you haven't lost, Mrs Lucas. 
We understand each other too well to 
want to be alone — don't we?' she ap- 
pealed to Herbert. 

* Your will is mine in the matter/ he 
said, and the saying was not lover-like. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

BONNIE BOHEMIA. 

FTER that misunderstanding, 
which even the combined efforts 
of the quails and Mrs Lucas 
failed to set straight, Alice Blane and 
Herbert Risdale never met again as 
lovers. A little note, of what she called 
* fuller explanation and release/ came to 
him from her on the following day, and 
as he accepted the latter without demur, 
there was of course an end of their 
engagement. 

He felt a good deal hurt for a time. 
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The girl, in spite of her wilful preference 
for the * pursuits of her calling' to his 
prejudices against them, had been very 
fascinating to him. Moreover, a man is 
always more or less hurt, when he finds 
that one whom he has invited to spend 
so much of life as is left to them both, 
can do without him. Especially is the 
position of affairs in such a case painful 
to him if he has not seen a possible con- 
soler, and in Herbert Risdale's case he 
did not know that he had seen one 
yet. 

Meantime, the growth of intimacy be- 
tween Sir Vynor Vince's family and Mrs 
St Leger and her daughter had been 
rapid and satisfactory. Lady Vince had 
come to take pleasure in the thought of 
having Doris for her daughter-in-law, 
and Mrs St Leger was ready to coo 
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with delight at the prospect of having 
the future baronet for her son-in-law. 

As for Doris's thoughts on the subject, 
no one knew them. 

Doris had not rejoiced with the rest of 
the family when she heard of her cousin 
Herbert's engagement to her friend Alice 
Blane. In fact the tidings gave her a 
sharp twinge of pain ; but she had never 
analysed the cause of that pain, and so 
was not sure whether she felt it on Her- 
bert's account or on Alice's. But, when- 
ever she could, she got herself away from 
the Vince set, and spent hours with her 
old aunt the milliner, who chiefly talked 
of the young Risdales. 

When the news came, as it soon did, 
through Mrs John Hutchinson, that Her- 
bert's engagement was broken off, there 
was a good deal of consternation in the 
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Risdale camp. The family feeling about 
it had been one of mingled pride and 
alarm. The pride had been aroused by 
a few judiciously-selected reviews of some 
of Alice's novels, which Herbert had sent 
down to them. The alarm had been 
caused by the frequent sight of her name 
in the book advertisement pages of the 
London papers. Such publicity concern- 
ing a woman must be fraught with snares 
and delusions they felt ! 

Perhaps, on the whole, it was well for 
the preservation of Alice's patience that 
she did not marry Herbert Risdale, 
Young Vince was undoubtedly making 
good headway with Doris. He had 
spoken out openly to his own people 
concerning his intentions towards her, and 
be felt bound, in honour to himself, to 
fulfil them. Her quiescent acceptance. 
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of his attentions — it amounted to indiffer- 
ence — rather pleased him than otherwise, 
"He felt that if she did surrender to him 
finally (and he had no harassing doubts 
as to her doing this), that the triumph 
would be won by him as a man ! — not 
merely as his father's heir and sue- 
cessorl 

At length, one night when Doris and 
her mother had been dining with Sir 
Vynor and Lady Vince, Mr Vince gave 
Doris to understand that the hour had 
almost come. 

* I must see you to-morrow, Miss St 
Leger,' he whispered, as he escorted her 
out to the little carriage. * I have some 
words to say to you that must be spoken ; 
and your answer to them will make me 
either a very happy or a very miser- 
able man/ 
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* I don't think I shall make you miser- 
able/ Doris said, in her simplicity, and 
the most finished coquette could not have 
given him a more adroit answer. 

She thought a good deal about him 
that night He was very kind, and her 
mother liked him, or at least liked his 
being a Vince. Why shouldn't she make 
him happy by saying * Yes ' to the ques- 
tion he was going to ask her to-morrow. 
WTiy shouldn't she ? Herbert would not 
care ! . 

She kept on making this assertion to 
herself so frequently during the watches 
of the night that, in the morning, it 
seemed as there was really a comic 
element in Nemesis, and as if he were 
about to overtake her agreeably. 

It was only a letter from her aunt, Miss 
St Leger, but it conveyed sweet and ex- 
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citing tidings to her. Miss St Leger 
wrote, — 

'Your cousin Herbert Risdale came 
home this afternoon. He is looking so 
well, happy, and handsome. No one 
would think, to look at him, that he had 
just lost his heart's desire! Nor do I, 
between ourselves, think that he has. 
She was a pretty, fashionable, brilliant 
young lady, but she loved fashion and 
brilliancy more than she did the man 
she was rashly going to promise to 
honour and obey. I'm an old woman, 
and prosy, probably, but I felt it in me 
to write and tell you all this, for Her- 
bert is as near to me as you are, and 
I wanted to let you know at once that, 
if he has been wounded^ he shows no 
scars. He is going over to-morrow to 
pay dutiful homage to your pother. I 
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hope, my dear, that you will see him, 
and be kind to him — if you feel you can 
be kind heartily. Remember he is your" 
cousin ; though why I am reminding you 
of this I hardly know/ 

When Doris read this letter, she wished 
with all her heart — and it was a large 
one — that Mr Vince was not coming this 
morning. 

She told her mother at breakfast of 
both the interesting facts, which were to 
fulfil themselves in the course of the day, 
for Doris did not belong to the order of 
girlhood which believes that concealments 
from one's parents are a law of nature. 

* Mr Vince told me last night that he 
was coming here to-day to ask me a 
question,' she began ; and Mrs St Leger 
was palpably cheered and invigorated by 
the intelligence. 
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* And what did you say to him, dear 
Doris ?' she asked brightly. 

' Oh, I said, " I don't think I shall 
make you miserable," or something of 
that sort; but I ought to have told you 
first that he said my answer to his ques- 
tion would make him either a very happy 
or a very miserable man/ 

'Why, it was an offer — a regular, un- 
mistakable offer — and your answer was 
an acceptance of it,' Mrs St Leger cried 
triumphantly. ' My dear child, you have 
made me so happy ! ' and she kissed Doris- 
appro vingly. 

* It can't be that, because I didn't mean 
it to be,' Doris explained earnestly. * You 
see, mother, I only thought he was coming 
to ask for some plant or flower, and he just 
spoke in an exaggerated way for fun ! It 
cant be. He wouldn't have taken me in so.' 
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* He has beert very straightforward, and 
you mustn't allow yourself to deal unfairly 
or even coquettishly with him,' her mother 
said with severity. 'Come, confess the 
truth, Doris ; you were never a tricky or 
deceitful child. Confess that you did 
understand that he had something of more 
importance to say to you than to ask for 
the gift of a plant or a flower.'^ Come, 
confess.' 

* I did think it last night,' Doris ad- 
mitted, lowering her head a little ; * but 
this morning I'm calmer minded, and I'm 
not going to let myself suppose for a 
moment that he's going to ask me for 
myself, for I didn't want to give myself 
to him. I don't mean to give myself to 
him.' 

Mrs St Leger drummed impatiently on 
the table with her fingers. 
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* If, after leading him on to this point, 
you refuse him, there'll be an end to our 
intimacy with his family, and if Sir 
Vynor and Lady Vince drop us, I shall 
leave this place. I couldn't exist here 
unnoticed by them.' 

* They're not all the world,' Doris 
remarked. 

* They're the best portion of the 
world to be found in this neighbour- 
hood.' 

* They're not even that, mamma. Either 
of my aunts are worth, both in heart 
and head, a dozen of Lady Vince any 
day.' 

*A drapers wife and an old country- 
town milliner!' Mrs St Leger replied 
contemptuously. 

* You remember what Alice Blane said 
about Lady Vince ? ' 
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* Alice Blane is a young person whose 
opinions I should never think of regarding 
or quoting, now that she is engaged to 
marry Herbert Risdale.' 

* She's not engaged to him now. The 
marriage is off,' Doris said, flushing 
up. 

' Indeed ! Who is your informant, the 
lady or the — gentleman ? ' 

* Neither, mother ; ' and then, with a 
little hesitation, Doris communicated the 
contents of her aunt's letter. 

* And this gentleman proposes to honour 
me with a call to-day.*^ Really, Doris, 
I'm not at all inclined to receive him. 
His coming here directly after the rupture 
of his engagement will look precisely as 
if he meant to revenge himself upon Miss 
Blane by giving his second thoughts to 
you.' 
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' I hope he will,' Doris cried, jumping 
up with her face all aglow ; and then Mrs 
St Leger drew a long, deep breath of 
vexation and resignation. 

If Doris wilfully preferred this trade 
union to the aristocratic alliance which 
was within her reach, then, indeed, Mrs 
St Leger felt that she might as well 
relinquish her struggle for a fair footing 
in society without more ado. 

Herbert Risdale came before his rival, 
looking as little like a scorned and rejected 
lover as it was possible for a man to look. 
In the presence of his aunt he asked Doris 
to walk round the garden with him, and 
with a helpless moan Mrs St Leger gave 
silent consent. 

* I want to tell you first about Alice 
and myself,' he said, and then, without 
the thinnest vein of sentiment running 
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through the story, he told it to its 
pleasantly arranged end. 

' And what will Alice do without you ? ' 
Doris said compassionately, when he had 
finished. 

* I don't know what Alice will do, 
but Tm going to do what I ought to 
have done at first — ask you to marry 
me.' 

What Doris said was brief, but to the 
point probably, for when Mr Vince came 
later on in the day, Mrs St Leger, in 
order to spare a further revelation of 
his feelings, had to tell him that Doris 
was engaged to her cousin, Herbert 
Risdale. 

Alice Blane wrote to offer to be one 
of Doris's bridesmaids. The offer was 
accepted, and at the dance which took 
place in the evening, Mr Vince proposed 
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to her. His father died shortly after 
they were married, and young Lady 
Vince's house, both in town and 
country, is always known as * Bonnie 
Bohemia/ 



THE END. 



MISS FROHAWK'S MARRIAGE. 



CHAPTER I. 




BROOK AND RIVER MEET. 

N D, mother darling, you're 
always so kind that I know 
you won't mind my bringing 
my favourite friend for the last year, 
Violet Frohawk, down with me to see 
our new home. I have read all your 
descriptions of house, garden, rookery, 
parish, and church to her, and she's long- 
ing to see them all almost as much as I 
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am. You'll all like her, I know, and 
Bertie will fall in love with her. But, 
no matter ; Bertie must take care of him- 
self. Only say that Violet may come.' 

This is a portion of a letter addressed 
to Mrs Pembroke by her daughter Evelyn, 
who is just about to leave the school at 
which she has been at Bayswater for 
twelve years *for good,' 

The Pembrokes have only recently 
taken possession of the Vicarage of St 
Guy's, on the north coast of Comwall. 
Mr Pembroke, having led a nomadic 
existence as a curate for the twenty-six 
years he has been in orders, has at last 
been found worthy of preferment, chiefly 
— as he himself shrewdly suspects — be- 
cause other men have shrank from the 
romantically beautiful desolation and iso- 
lation of St Guy's. 
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They are a sanguine couple, these Pem- 
brokes. So, though when they reach their 
new home they find the house in bitter 
bad repair, the gardens a waste, and the 
parish a howling wilderness of dissent, 
they put their shoulders to the wheel, 
and prepare, according to their respective 
lights, to bring comfort out of chaos, and 
Church-feeling out of a variety of sectarian 
creeds which are all based on intense self- 
righteousness and self-satisfaction with the 
same. 

The village itself creeps half round 
the base of a grand hill called Guy's 
Beacon, from the summit of which nearly 
the whole of the country can be clearly 
seen. The region round about bristles 
with mine chimneys, from which no smoke 
issues, flanked by colossal wheels that have 
ceased to go round. Ugliness and failure 
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are stamped on the landscape, blurred 
as it is by these deserted mines. But 
beauty and grandeur are the charac- 
teristics of the coast, where bold head- 
land after headland stretches out into the 
wildly raging Atlantic, whose mighty 
waves veil the coast-line perpetually with 
a lacework of far-reaching spray. 

The inhabitants of St Guy's are tradi- 
tionally reported to be the most guileless 
of beings. Of them it is told that they 
once upon a time built a hedge wherein 
to enclose a cuckoo. Another legend is 
that a sailor, bringing home an ostrich- 
egg with him from foreign parts, gave 
it to his old friends of St Guy's, telling 
them that it was found in a * mare's nest/ 
and that if they rolled it from the top of 
Guy's Beacon to the bottom, a foal would 
come out of it, possessed of some mar- 
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vellous qualities. They followed his in- 
structions, and the ^^^ in rolling down 
started a hare, opportunely breaking 
itself againt a convenient piece of granite 
instantly after. The hare was assumed 
to be the wonderful promised foal, and 
the fleetest horses in the west are sup- 
posed to have the blood of * the horse 
that was hatched on St Guy's* in their 
veins. 

To a great extent the renowned sim- 
plicity of the men of St Guy's is a thing 
of the past. They are chiefly miners of 
various degrees, and it is a fact that 
working underground has a sharpening 
instead of a stultifying effect on the in- 
tellect. The miner is always in peril, 
and his danger would be deadly if he 
and his comrades did not keep accurate 
time in the management of the mechanism 
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by means of which they descend into 
the bowels of the earth, and ascend into 
the light of the sun again. 

On the outskirts of the village, well 
in view from the high-road that leads to 
the new cathedral town, Truro, a huge, 
staring, pretentious, unbeautiful house 
stands, demanding observation from all 
who pass that way. This is the resi- 
dence of a gentleman who calls himself 
the squire of St Guy's, Mr Treffry. His 
father, a working miner, ' struck oil ' in 
a tin mine, and built himself a gaudy 
house with the proceeds. He married 
a poor young lady who taught him to 
read and write and to be ambitious for 
the children whom she bore him. 

Accordingly he sent his son Guy 
(called after the place of his birth) to 
college, where, in the estimation of his 
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immediate circle of relatives, he learnt to 
be *a perfect gentleman/ and to know 
what was due to him from those inferior 
persons who were poor and less preten- 
tious than himself. 

He was the head of the house — the 
master of Guy's Court, and still unmarried 
when the Pembrokes went to St Guy's. 
And as he was their only neighbour in 
the social sense within a radius of four 
miles, there was a little excitement felt 
by the mother of pretty, just-grown-up 
Evelyn who was coming home so soon 
for good. 

The garden has been brushed and 
combed and cropped with such care and 
skill that there is a fair promise of abund- 
ance and beauty in the coming summer. 
Paint and paper have been applied with 
judicious liberality to the hitherto murky 
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walls. The pretty, quaint furniture, which 
has travelled nearly all over England with 
its owners, is now settled, permanently 
they hope, in the vicarage of St Guy's. 
Mr Pembroke is zealously at work, striv- 
ing to make his people rightly understand 
the meaning of the Lent through which 
they are passing, and to make it a fitting 
prelude to that joyful Easter which is com- 
ing. And Mrs Pembroke is taxing her 
taste and ingenuity to make the rooms set 
aside for her daughter and her guest as 
pretty and charming as the tact of woman 
can design and the taste of girls desire. 

Mr Bertram Pembroke, home for a brief 
holiday from his arduous labours in the 
War Office, is the only one in the house 
who neither feels nor feigns the slightest 
interest in this coming guest. He is four- 
and-twenty now, seven years older than 
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the sister whom he still regards as quite 
a child, and immeasurably above all such 
puerile feeling as curiosity as to her com- 
panions. A good-looking, gentlemanly, 
agreeable young fellow, a little too much 
given to remembering that he is a War 
Office clerk perhaps, but utterly void of 
the obnoxious qualities of bumptiousness, 
pretension, or servility to so-called social 
superiors. 

Easter has come, and with it are coming 
the two girls who are to brighten up dull 
old St Guy's with their pretty new- 
fashioned London costumes and gay 
girlish presence. 

Coming very near and very fast, for 
they are passing the glorious Bodmin 
Woods, while it is still early in the after- 
noon, and they only left Paddington by 
the Flying Dutchman. A couple of tall. 
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slender young women, looking somewhat 
alike at the first glance by reason of the 
similarity in the cut and material of their 
travelling dresses, but differing widely when 
scanned more closely in form, feature, 
complexion, and expression. 

The vicar's only daughter was a blue- 
eyed, laughing child still. Fair, frank- 
faced, and free-mannered as a child 
should be. Graceful by nature, full of 
the joy of youth and life. Affectionate, 
unselfish, and a little enthusiastic. 

Violet Frohawk, Evelyns chosen fa- 
vourite friend, has the beauty of eyes that 
are as purple as the flowers whose name 
she bears, and of hair that is wavy and 
luxuriant, and of a rich bronze-brown 
tint that no dye can imitate. She has 
the beauty of a perfect figure proudly 
carried, and the art of making the most 
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of her appearance; of never neglecting 
for a single moment to set it off and 
show it to the best advantage to the 
best people. A girl who has as many 
shades of manner as the chameleon has 
of colour, and who knows to a nicety to 
whom to show each and everyone of 
these cleverly-graduated shades. An in- 
telligent being who has conned and 
learned the lesson well, that her face 
and figure are her fortune, and who is 
resolved that they shall bring her a good 
one. A girl who, once let her feet rest 
firmly on the first rung of the social 
ladder, will steadily ascend, caring very 
little what happens to the ladders as 
soon as her feet are off them. 

Withal a charming young lady, and 
the favourite friend of Evelyn Pembroke 
— a girl who reposes unlimited confidence 
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in pretty, calculating, cautious, fascinat- 
ing Violet 

* So at last Tm in the land of Tre, Pol, 
and Pen — the land through which Launce- 
lot rode with Guinevere, and beautiful 
knights killed more beautiful dragons— just 
as ultra chivalrous and ideal people go on 
doing to the present day,' Miss Frohawk 
says, as they rush away from the Bod- 
min Woods into the dreary, undermined 
country beyond. 

' Yes, there's a Tre in our parish, mother 
says,' Evelyn responds gleefully, * a Mr — ' 

* A tree ! do you mean to say there 
is only one ? ' Violet interrupts. 

' No, no, not a tree of that sort, but a 
man whose name begins with Tre — Mr 
Treffry, the squire of St Guy's ; he's a 
regular hunting and shooting man — very 
rich, and — ' 
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' A fine old English gentleman alto- 
gether ? ' Violet interrogates. ' What s his 
wife like, and his sisters, and his cousins, 
and his aunts ? ' 

* He's a fine young English gentleman, 
with no wife at all ; but Bertie will tell 
you all about him ; Bertie has been riding 
his horses, and dining with him.' 

* Bertie will have to forgive me if I call 
him by his name from the first. Tve got 
the habit from you,' Miss Frohawk says, 
slipping her hand into Evelyn's arm. 

* I think Bertie will like it,' Evelyn says, 
making sagacious eyes at her friend ; * he's 
awfully fond of pretty people, so, of course, 
he'll be fond of you.' 

Violet shakes her head. 

* I hope no one will be fond of me for a 
long, long time to come ; mother wants 
me at home, society is beginning to bore 
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her, and so she wants me to entertain 
people and manage things ; you see, 
father's position compels him to receive 
a great deal, and so,' with a sigh, * I shall 
be in the whirl/ 

As Evelyn knows that * father's posi- 
tion * is the dazzling one of clerk in a naval 
dockyard, she is not so much impressed 
with this statement respecting it as Violet 
desires. 

*Oh, well, I hope you won't find our 
country village so very, very dull after a 
seaport town,' she says. 

And then they give their minds to every 
station as they pass, and hope the next 
may be Truro, where Bertie is to meet 
them. 

Bertie does meet tliem at Truro in a 
well-built little Pendragon, drawn by an 
equally well-built pony, and Violet at first 
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sight of him begins to make calcula- 
tions. 

* He goes to a good tailor, and he knows 
how to drive. I wonder what income he 
has, and what his chances of promotion 
are,' she says to herself, as they go rapidly 
spinning along the road to St Guy's. 
And then she remembers what she has 
heard about Mr Treffry, the rich un- 
married squire of the place, and reminds 
herself that she must be careful. 

But Bertie, with his handsome face and 
easy address, makes her careless once or 
twice, and against her will she finds that 
she is laying herself out to please him 
before this first evening is over. 

It is a very sweet, hearty, jolly, kindly, 
enjoyable, simple evening that they spend 
at the vicarage. The drawing-room is all 
high art cretonnes, radiance, and flowers, 
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and for the first hour after dinner the two 
girls find plenty to do in arranging and 
re-arranging glasses of hyacinths and pots 
of ferns and bulbs. Then Mr Pembroke 
and Bertie come in, and Evelyn has to 
sing to her father. 

• Very sweetly the young girl pipes, and 
very proudly her parents listen to her. 
She seems to have a bird in her throat, 
and it is delightful to hear her, though 
there is no science in her song, as they 
all know well. But it is pretty and 
pleasant to listen to, and much parental 
satisfaction is felt at hearing it. 

'And now you must hear Violet,' Evelyn 
says, rising from the piano ; and with a 
careless, complacent air Violet lounges 
over to the piano, seats herself, and begins. 

Her voice has a discordant, metallic 
ringr in it, nevertheless she has the science 
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of singing so perfecdy by heart, that she 
holds her audience in silent, half-admiring 
thrall by the mere force of superior skill 
and knowledge. She has, in fact, taste, 
tact, talent, and cultivation ; and Bertie, 
who mentally compared her first notes to 
the familiar cat upon the tiles, finds him- 
self attracted and thrilled before she has 
finished the first verse. 

The song she sings is a commonplace 
one enough, with a silly refrain, — 

* For I will marry my own love, 
My own love, my own love, 
For I will marry my own love, 
For true of heart am I.* 

But she puts its fullest meaning into the 
weak words, and points that subtly at the 
handsome young War Office clerk. 

* She's not the girl to kick over every 
consideration of comfort for the sake of 
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marrying for love/ Bertie tells himself 
cynically. But he says this on the first 
evening, be it remembered, when Miss 
Frohawk has only had one opportunity. 

Two or three days after the arrival 
of these girls at St Guy's, there is a 
good deal going on in Truro, both in 
the Church and the world. In the 
morning a conference is held, at which 
all the clergy in the diocese are present, 
and on the following day there is an 
oratorio, in which several of our grandest 
public singers are to take part. 

It comes about that Evelyn is the 
only one of the vicarage party who 
cares to accompany Mr Pembroke on 
his expedition, which is to extend over 
three days. From the first, Bertie has 
put it on record that he does not mean 
to go. Then, after a little hesitation and 
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vacillation, Violet Frohawk cries off, de- 
claring that she is weary of society, and 
sick of big musical festivals. And as 
her guest refuses to go, Mrs Pembroke 
is perforce compelled to stay at home 
to keep the retiring Violet in counten- 
ance. 

These three days are filled to the brim 
with the very wine of life to Evelyn 
Pembroke. Mr Treffry, their wealthy 
sporting neighbour at Guy's Court, meets 
them in the street on the day of their 
arrival, and is introduced by Mr Pem- 
broke to his child, Mr Treffry is here 
with his mail-phaeton and high-stepping 
hprses, with his two neat-looking grooms 
and all his customary self-assurance and 
satisfaction ; and he is staying at the 
hotel at which the Pembrokes are so- 
journing. 
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Guy Treffry is the finest, best-looking, 
boldest, bonniest specimen of manhood 
who has yet crossed Evelyn's path, and 
frankly as he shows his admiration for 
her, so frankly does she show that she 
delights in it. Culture has done a 
good deal for this son of an uneducated 
working miner, association with gentle 
people has done more. Nevertheless, 
the fierce, uncontrolled passions of the 
lower classes are his by inheritance, 
and wealth and luxury have developed 
them. 

Violent in everything, in his pleasures, 
his pastimes, his speculations, hid likes 
and dislikes, his hates and his loves, 
he is merely consistently violent in his 
suddenly conceived passionate love for 
the pretty blonde who is scarcely more 
than a child yet. That she should be 
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conscious of it, see it in every glance, 
feel it in every clasp he gives her 
trembling hand, be thrilled by it with 
an intensity that is half pain, half pleas- 
ure, is only natural. 

Everyone around them can see it ; 
for, like a real, noble savage, Mr Treffry 
makes no effort to subdue the expres- 
sion of his emotions. He turns himself 
into the girl's shadow. He almost de- 
vours her with his looks of love. He 
buys up nearly all the flowers in the 
town in order to present her with 
bouquets on every appropriate and in- 
appropriate occasion. He is blind to 
every other object than her face and 
form ; deaf to every other sound than 
her voice. In short, he adores her with 
the same vigour and ardour with which 
he hunts, and dances, and gambles, and 
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drinks of every pleasure that comes within 
his reach. 

He whispers warm words to her all 
through the concert which winds up the 
musical festivities on the third night of 
their stay, and as they walk back to their 
hotel, he contrives to detach her from 
her father s arm, and lead her a sufficient 
■number of paces ahead to enable him to 
ask her to be his wife, without being 
overlieard. 

Ardently and fluently does he speak, 
for his fiery inclination is altogether in 
the cause he pleads. And happily the 
girl listens ; for all her heart has gone 
out to this wildly impassioned lover, 
who has about him, in addition to his 
personal attractions, all the glow and 
dash of health and position. 

It is a great match for the vicar's 
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daughter, and the vicar is not weak 
enough to underrate its manifold advan- 
tages. To have Evelyn established at 
Guy's Court, which she will soon refine 
and beautify, will be a great good thing 
for the parish as well as for themselves. 
Moreover, Evelyn has surrendered her 
fresh, untried heart to the man, inde- 
pendent of his being the owner of Guy's 
Court. So a cordial assent is given to 
Mr Treffry's impetuous offer, and Evelyn 
goes home in her lover's mail - phaeton, 
her father riding by the side in order 
to tone down the astonishment which 
passers-by might feel at her occupying 
such a position. 

They reach the vicarage about noon, 
and Evelyn has no need to tell her mother 
the story. Mrs Pembroke reads it in her 
child's face. * I am so happy,' she whis- 
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pers, hugging her mother round the neck, 
and then Guy Treffry comes forward, 
rather bashfully for him, and asks to be 
received as a son. 

The young couple, absorbed in them- 
selves, and in their visions of future happi- 
ness, spend a morning that is like a poem 
to Evelyn, it is so full of melody and love 
and beauty. So entirely is she concentred 
on herself and Guy that she forgets that 
Violet Frohawk is staying with her ; 
forgets the existence of such a person 
indeed, nor is her recollection of her 
brother much more vivid. 

The happy hours speed on till two 
o'clock, then the luncheon-bell summons 
them from the plantation, which is car- 
peted with blue-bells, and sweet with 
wood-rufF and lilies of the valley. Evelyn 
almost blushes as she encounters the par- 
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lour-maid's approving gaze when Mr 
Treffry seats himself with an air of 
approved proprietorship by his latest 
acquisition — blushes, and holds her head 
down for a moment, then looks up and 
sees the vacant places opposite her. 

* Oh, where are Bertie and Violet ? ' she 
asks, struck with sudden contrition for her 
forgetfulness of them all this time. 

Mrs Pembroke laughs, but looks vexed, 
as mothers are apt to look when their 
penniless sons absent themselves from 
family meals with pretty, equally penniless 
damsels.. 

* Bertie and Violet are very thoughtless,' 
she says, * they take such long walks in 
search of ferns and wild flowers that they 
are never in to sit down with me to either 
luncheon or dinner.' 

' Perhaps they are better employed, Mr 
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Treffry suggests ; * making love, I expect, 
if Violet is a young lady,' and Mrs Pem- 
broke feels uneasily that it is within the 
bounds of possibility that the future son- 
in-law may be blunt almost to coarseness. 

' Violet is my greatest friend, and she's 
the prettiest and dearest girl in the world,' 
Evelyn says : ' she's such a favourite in 
society, people can't make enough of her, 
and she's so clever too ; she sings and acts 
beautifully' 

'Well, get up private theatricals, and 
she can play Juliet to your brothers 
Romeo,' Mr Trefifry says dryly, and Mrs 
Pembroke replies, — 

* Hardly a part to suit her, I should say. 
Lady Teazle, or Miss Hardcastle would 
either of them be parts to fit her like a 
glove.' 

' Poor Bertie, I suppose he s like all the 
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others ; men go down before her like shot 
partridges/ Evelyn says complacently. 

' Have you that statement on good au- 
thority, Evelyn ?^ her father asks, laugh- 
ing, and Mrs Pembroke puts in, — 

* On Miss Frohawk's only, I believe ; 
she is very native about repeating all the 
compliments and flattering things that are 
said to her/ 

' But, hang it all, a girl should draw the 
line about the offers she gets,' Mr Treffry 
says, shaking his head, and as he says it 
the subject of their conversation comes in. 

She is in a very becoming walking- 
dress ; her face is lovelier than ever from 
some source of pleased excitement at 
present unknown to the group assembled 
at the table. Her hands are full of flowers 
and ferns. Her self-possessed easy grace 
of manner is fascinatingly perfect. Mr 
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Treffry stares at her, as he is apt to stare 
when he sees anything that is utterly 
different to aught he has ever seen before. 
Violet takes in the situation at a glance, 
and conveys her approving congratulations 
to Evelyn by a light pressure on the 
shoulder, as she stoops to kiss Evelyn's 
uplifted, happy, blushing face. Then Mr 
Treffry is introduced to her, and in a 
few minutes Bertie comes in looking 
embarrassed, for Violet has this morning 
promised herself to him, and he is begin- 
ning to feel doubtful about what he shall 
do with her. 
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